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Editorial Comment 
NEGRO MORALE AND WORLD WAR II 


As these comments are written 
America’s lor’ -anticipated entry into 
World War I. is seven days old. The 
Nation has recovered from the initial 
shock of the surprise attack of the 
Japanese on Pearl Harbor, and is 
settling down for what everyone con- 
cedes will be a long, hard struggle. 
Unlike our entry into World War I, or 
any previous war, however, we find 
ourselves potentially if not actually 
better prepared than at any other simi- 
lar period in our history. Our defense 
machinery which has been slowly get- 
ting underway for the past year is 
shifting into high gear. In fact, the 
unannounced and unprovoked attack 
of the Japanese on December 7 has-not 
only given the “lift” to our defense ef- 
forts in general which we have been 
anticipating for the past six months, 
but has served to unify the people of 
this country as no other single act 
could have done. 

As to the final outcome of this War, 
no one in this country has the slightest 
doubt. The United States will be the 
ultimate victor—and primarily be- 
cause of her almost unlimited indus- 
trial capacity and present high morale. 
It is to be hoped therefore that every 


effort will be put forth quickly to ex- 
ploit our industrial capacity to the 
uttermost and that even more intense 
efforts will be made to maintain our 
present high morale. It is on this latter 
point that extended counsel needs to 
be taken—not only that we might win 
the war, but what is most important 
that we shall not lose the peace, as we 
did the last time. 

It has been aptly pointed out by 
Delbert Miller in the September num- 
ber of the Journal of Educational So- 
ciology that a nation’s morale is “the 
degree of confidence held by all the 
people in the ability of the nation to 
cope with the future and to wrest from 
it the goals desired by the people”—in 
our case, the “Four Freedoms” and the 
Bill of Rights. Some persons like 
President Hutchins last year have 
pointed out that we have failed to 
make democracy work in this country. 
This fact, and it is a fact, should mean 
primarily that our task of maintain- 
ing high morale over a long period of 
time is going to be difficult. We have 
got to realize and make the people 
realize that we are fighting for a final 
chance to be allowed to see whether 
we can make democracy work. It 
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should be realized that there must be 
a prolonged and continuous period of 
soul-searching on the part of the na- 
tion and a definite attempt to have the 
people really understand and appre- 
ciate the issues at stake. For, again, 
as Miller points out: “The [inevita- 
ble] barrage of patriotic slogan and 
catchword played to the tune of the 
national anthem cannot alone bring 
confidence in the justice of our social 
institutions and a determined effort to 
defend them.” Our failure in this re- 
spect during and immediately after the 
last war and the consequent disillu- 
sionment and cynicism that resulted 
should serve as a valuable object les- 
son in the present crisis. 

One of the basic problems of main- 
taining morale is found in the fact that 
a democracy must somehow win the 
war and save its own soul at the same 
time. There kas been a lot of talk 
already about throwing away the Bill 
of Rights and scrapping the Four 
Freedoms in the interest of winning 
the war. I do not pretend to be states- 
man enough to suggest how much of 
our Bill of Rights or the Four Free- 
doms need to be sacrificed or can be 
sacrificed and still maintain a suffi- 
ciently high degree of national morale. 
But I do know that the conduct of the 
war has to be based upon a frank rec- 
ognition of this problem and that it 
must be solved in such a way as not 
to undermine the confidence of any 
great part of the population. We hope 
that our present leadership will be 
able to deal with this situation with 
competence. 

We have some initial evidence which 
is encouraging. It is to our everlasting 
credit that the government has not 
repeated the mistakes of the last war 





by making wholesale arrests of hy- 
phenated Americans and by closing up 
all avenues of information and critical 
discussion. It is to be hoped that in 
the interest of national morale that 
other constructive steps will be taken 
which will maintain and increase the 
confidence of the people in the na- 
tion’s ability to win the war and at the 
same time assure them through the 
conduct of the war that a vastly bet- 
ter world is going to result from hav- 
ing won it. 

It is probably axiomatic that in any 
world-wide dislocation of our social 
economic, and political life that those 
elements of the population most af- 
fected are and will be the disadvan- 
taged minorities. Our largest racial 
minority in this country is some 
14,000,000 Negroes, who have been 
aptly described as comprising a third 
of that one-third of the nation which 
President Roosevelt designated as 
ill-fed, ill-clothed, and_ ill-housed. 
Throughout their history—which par- 
allels that of the country itself—they 
have been one of the most loyal ele- 
ments in the population. They have 
fought and bled and died in all of this 
country’s wars and have contributed 
heavily to its cultural and material 
development in peace time. And all 
this, despite the fact that they do not 
now enjoy nor have they ever enjoyed 
the fruits of the “democratic way of 
life” to the same extent as other citi- 
zens, 

During the last war the majority of 
Negroes, along with other portions of 
the population, believed literally that 
we were fighting “to save the world 
for democracy” and came back after 
the war expecting to receive a larger 
share of the democracy for which they 
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had been fighting. They were bitterly 
disillusioned; they received very little 
of the democracy for which they 
fought either while they were fighting 
or afterward. And the fact that a num- 
ber of whites were equally disillu- 
sioned was little or no consolation. 

Being Americans, Negroes enter the 
present war as do other Americans— 
with the conviction that they must 
fight to give democracy another 
chance. For those who have thought 
at all about the issues at stake realize 
that the Negro’s future in this country 
is inextricably bound up with the fu- 
ture of democracy. They realize that 
despite the unenviable status of the 
Negro at the present time his position 
could be worse under fascism or nazi- 
ism, foreign or domestic. Accordingly, 
Negroes once more take up arms in 
defense of an ideal which to them 
seems to be their main hope as well as 
that of America itself. 

It is to be hoped that the govern- 
ment in prosecuting the war will not 
make the position of the Negro more 


difficult as it did in the last war. No 
one expects the government to solve 
the race problem while fighting a war. 
We do expect, however, that Negro 
soldiers will not have to fight the 
enemy abroad and at the same time 
be plagued by a lot of racial nonsense 
at home; nor should we expect Negroes 
as a group to refrain from honest crit- 
icism of their treatment during the 
war, especially if such treatment vio- 
lates the fundamental principles for 
which the war is being fought. Nat- 
urally, Negroes realize, as other sec- 
tions of the population must realize, 
that sacrifices must be made—and I 
am sure they will be made cheerfully. 
But, again, in the interest of national 
morale it is hoped that the govern- 
ment’s conduct of the war will be es- 
pecially mindful of the morale of its 
Negro population not only as a means 
of keeping the whole population uni- 
fied in its effort to win the war, but 
even more as an indication that it in- 
tends to win the peace also. 
Cuas. H. THOMPSON 





A Scale for the Measurement of the Social 
Environment of Negro Youth 
HERMAN G. CANADY, CLAUDE BUXTON, AND A. R. GILLILAND 


The earliest attempts at measuring 
environmental influences on social de- 
velopment were measures of the en- 
vironment rather than their influence 
on individuals.’ The first scales which 
attempted to overcome this difficulty 
were those of Van Alstyne? and 
Skodak.* Each of these provided rat- 
ings by a field worker on the more 
vital influences which impinge upon 
the child such as, for example, parent- 
child relations and parental provisions 
for suitable child experiences. 

Unfortunately, these newer environ- 
mental measures are not applicable 
to the youth of high school age. Even 
if they were, there still would be some 
question as to their applicability to 
the Negro youth, for the environ- 
mental forces to which he is subjected 
in bi-racial America are different, in 
many respects, from those of the white 
youth.* 


*A. M. Leahy, The Measurement of 
Urban Home Environment. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1936. 

*D. Van Alstyne, The Environment of 
Three-Year-Old Children. Teachers College 
Contributions to Education. 1929, No. 366. 

*M. Skodak, Children in Foster Homes. 
University of Iowa Studies in Child Wel- 
fare. 1939, 16, No. 1. 

*See A. Davis and J. Dollard, Children 
of Bondage, Washington, D.C.: American 
Council on Education, 1940. For a detailed 
discussion of the limitations of our current 
measures of environment, when applied to 
Negro groups, see A. Caliver, A Background 
Study of Negro College Students, (US. 
Office of Education, Builetin, 1933, No. 8) 
p. 66; M. D. Jenkins, “A Socio-Psychological 
Study of Negro Children of Superior In- 
telligence,” JOURNAL oF NeEGro EpucatIon, 
5:182, Ap 1936; J. St. Clair Price, “Negro- 
White Differences in General Intelligence,” 
JOURNAL OF Necro EpucaTion, 3:431-432, 
Je 1934. 


As one phase of a recent study, the 
authors devised an inventory to pro- 
vide a measure of the intellectually 
stimulating value of the environment 
furnished by the home, school, com- 
munity, and other influences. An at- 
tempt was made to evaluate the whole 
complex of psychological conditions 
that may impinge directly or indirect- 
ly on the intellectual development of 
a Negro youth. It was desired that 
this scale should exclude economic 
status as such, since it was felt that a 
highly stimlating condition could 
possibly be set up at any economic 
level. 

While the scale is by no means ideal, 
it gives, on the average, a better meas- 
ure of the social environment of the 
Negro youth than anything, so far 
as the authors are aware, thus far 
attempted. For this reason, we are 
making it and such data as have 
been gathered to date available to 
others interested in a measuring in- 
strument more suitable for application 
to Negroes. 


THE SCALE AND ITS CONSTRUCTION 


The scale was constructed as fol- 
lows. Ten judges’ were asked to name 
the ten most important environmental 
factors—chiefly non-physical—which 


°Five Negroes—three of whom _ were, 
respectively, graduate students in education, 
psychology, and anthropology at North- 
western University; one a professor of edu- 
cation in a leading Negro college; and 
another an expert in the field of child 
development—and five staff members of 
the departments of psychology and educa- 
tion at Northwestern University. 
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they considered most important to the 
mental development of Negro youth of 
high school age. On the basis of these 
judgments the main areas of influence 
were determined, and a preliminary 
scale, with a number of items in each 
area, was constructed. This scale was 
submitted to several members of the 
department of psychology at North- 
western University for suggestions. 
Following the suggestions, various 
modifications were made and the scale 
administered to six Negro senior high 
school students, with the result that 
a number of items had to be dis- 
carded and others recast into more 
workable forms. The final form of 
the scale is given below: 


of the individual. The total possible 
score ranges from 17 to 85. The raw 
score is simply totaled, since it has 
been found by Stogdill® and Leahy’ 
that a score derived in such a manner 
answers most purposes as well as one 


derived by a more elaborately 
weighted scoring system. 
The scale can be administered 


through an interview of an hour or 
less, with a minimum of formal ques- 
tioning. It has a reliability coefficient 
of .91 as determined by the split-half 
method when stepped up by the Spear- 


man-Brown formula. By the same 
method, Leahy® and Sims® reported 


coefficients of .92 and .91, respectively, 
for their tests. 


TABLE I 
MEAN ENVIRONMENTAL INVENTORY SCORES AND MEAN INTELLIGENCE-TEST SCORES FOR 
GROUPS OF = AVERAGE, AND Rich ENVIRONMENTAL STIMULATION 





Se ores ra Eaviron- 


~ “Intelligence- Test | 
| No. 
| 











Environ- mental Inventory Scores 

mental |____ pe rein, ee. of 

Groups Mean | Sigma | Range | Mean | Sigma ~ Range Cases 
Cc 40.49 | 4.39 | 31-46 | 48.50 | 21.12 | 12-101 | 41 
B 55.13 4.47 47-62 | 58.95 | 19.25 | 14-105 | 75 
A 68.64 | 4.07 63-79 68 .22 | 24.75 | 24-125 | 42 

Combined 54.90 10.88 31-79 59.05 | 21.95 12-125 | 158 
Groups | | 








The items of the scale are rated 
on a 5-point scale, each step of 
which is described in the scoring key 

(see below). The items’ scores range 
from 5 for the most desirable to 1 for 
the least desirable condition. A num- 
ber of auxiliary items may also be 
secured but are not to be used in 
the total scoring. Their greatest value 
lay in making possible a more objec- 
tive and reliable scoring of the scale 
items. However, a certain amount of 
subjective estimate of the situations 
will enter into the scoring since this 
represents an approach to the study 


THE PRELIMINARY DATA 

In the spring of 1940, the Environ- 
mental Inventory was administered to 
158 freshmen at West Virginia State 
College. These students previously had 
taken the American Counci) of Educa- 
tion Psychological Examination and 
the Sims Seore Card for Socio-Econ- 


*R. M. Stogdill, “The Measurement of 
Attitudes toward Parental Control and the 
Social Adjustment of Children,” Journal of 
Applied Psychology, 20:359-67 (1936). 

"Op. cit. 

Op. cit. 

°V.M. Sims, The Measurement of Socwo- 
Economic Status. Bloomington, Ill, Public 
School Publishing Co., 1928. 
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omic Status—a scale which concen- 
trates almost completely on the 
material aspects of the enviornment. 

Relation Between Environmental 
Stimulation and _ Intelligence-Test 
Scores.—The distribution of the scores 
on the Environmental Inventory 
ranged from 31 to 79 with a mean of 
54.90 and an 8.D. of 10.88. This range 
was divided into three parts: upper 
quartile (Group A), interquartile 
range (Group B), and lower quartile 
(Group C), indicating rich, average, 
and poor environmental stimulation. 
The corresponding level of intelligence 
of students in these groups is shown 
by their mean intelligence-test scores 
(Table I). It can be seen that there 
is a progressive increase in mean in- 
telligence scores with increase in mean 
Environmental Inventory score, thus 
showing a direct relationship between 
these variables. 

The relationship noted above is also 
shown by the correlation of .32 + .06 
found between intelligence-test score 
and environmental stimulation for the 
entire group of 158 cases. 

One important question is whether 
the difference between the means of 
Groups A and C is significant. The 
standard error of this difference is 


5.08 and the critical ratio is 3.90. The 
differences between the means of the 
other Groups, that is, A and B, B and 
C, were not found to indicate a signifi- 
cant difference in intelligence test 
standing. 

If standing in intelligence test is sig- 
nificantly related to the type of social 
environment to which an individual is 
subjected, then the following questions 
are also of considerable importance: 
Do those environments which provide 
rich and abundant stimulation make 
the largest contribution to superior 
test standing? Do the less stimulating 
types of environments characterize 
students of the lowest intelligence? 
Table II contains data which answer 
these questions. 

It is interesting to note that when 
the environmental groups are com- 
pared on the basis of the presence of 
superior students and absence of in- 
ferior ones, they maintain the same 
relative ranking as when they were 
compared on the basis of central tend- 
ency as shown in Table I. It may be 
concluded, therefore, that there is a 
direct relationship between environ- 
mental stimulation and standing in 
intelligence test. 

Relation Between Environmental 


TABLE II 
PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS REACHING OR EXCEEDING Group MEAN (59.05); MAKING A 
Score or 70 on More; AND THosE Makina Less THAN 45, BY 
ENVIRONMENTAL GROUPS 




















Envi es Percentage Percentage Percentage 
soar s - er Reaching cr Making Score Making 
sma Cas p Exceeding of 70 or Less Than 

roups ases Group Mean More 45 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
C 41 27.8 14.6 53.7 
B 75 45.7 25.3 17.3 
A 42 63.8 47.6 19.0 











158 46.8 








27.2 





28.5 
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Stimulaticn and Socio-Economic Environmental Inventory and 


Level_—Of equal importance as the Socio-Economic Status: .....00. 73 = 04 
f A bioun ane the fallowiion: Environmental Inventory and In- 
Oregoing ques g: tOUONIEES BONE bocce csccececiee 32 + 06 


What is the relation between environ-  goeio-Keonomic Status (Sims) 
mental stimulation and _ socio-eco- and Intelligence Test ......... 16 + 05 
nomic level? Are the intelligence-test 


scores of students more closely related CONCLUSIONS 

to environmental stimulation than to The following conclusions may be 
the socio-economic level of their suggested from this study: 
families? 1. It appears that our Hnwron- 


The coefficients of correlation (Pro- mental Inventory and the Sims scale 
duct-Moment) obtained are in the op- measure somewhat different aspects or 
posite column on this page. sectors of the environment. It is to be 


ENVIRONMENTAL INVENTORY 


BN a4 cues veveeecns eaves TntervigwWeP so ccccccccese 
jE eee PM rr Perr rT ree rr errr eT re PE ee ee yee SevdG Ags o 2. ccvcce 
Present Home Address ...........+++00+ pee e eee cneccceesecneeeeeeee en eseeeseeeessseceesseecssesenes eau 

City or Town State 
Dee AE NO, 6's 5 cose citncki ces canines tneacsunedcumcdbagarenres Gkeuse nes aheeeteeeareaee 
City or Town State 
ae A RARE ok 0.5.0.6 NENG 6 cat eat 6 bKON TEP NCECUNS MOOR EOROEOURECCUREORE CUEETAESCORETS 
City or Town State 
Cee ORNS 6 oig's. ic CR MARY EREG UO CEOEHE KOR DEED CEDEM NRO POE ROE MOOUNES COCR UT EOS Leh Ebaadene ante 
re NTMI 65556656 s ewe S Kobe He eR eR EACOCEORUAE ROE MEN Hours away from home .......... 
Weidcin are var: t0Ged  t6: COTE: 16 CUTIIIOR? «6.556.650 66s hvicdvedneesccbcocevocstnecencurocteenectenevees 
1. Social Contacts: 
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. The Home: 


Stimulation level of the home. & 4&2 2 Comments: 
Quality of reading material in home 
For Adults & 4 3 2 I Periodicals regularly in home 
For youth Se & & 2% 
Parental participation in social and civic or- & 4: 6 & 3 Comments: 
ganizations and activities. 
General cultural standards and interests of & 43 2 1 Comments: 
parents. 
Modern conveniences in home. & 3 2: 1 
5. Education: 
Parental attitude toward education and en- § 4321 Plans other than finance: 
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SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT OF NEGRO YOUTH 13 


noted that the former purports to 
measure the dynamics of environ- 
mental forces rather than the material 
and non-material possessions of the 
home. 

2. The parents of superior socio- 
economic status do not always provide 
superior environmental stimulation for 
their children. 

3. Since there is a higher correla- 
tion between environmental stimula- 
tion and intelligence scores than 
between socio-economic status and in- 
telligence scores, it suggests the pos- 
sibility that a student’s standing on an 
intelligence test is more closely related 


to environmental stimulation than to 
the socio-economic level of his family. 

In conclusion, may we say that the 
norms presented here may prove to be 
inadequate to serve as a criterion for 
all samples of Negro youth. In such 
cases it is sincerely hoped that further 
investigation on a more extensive scale 
may be conducted in order that wider 
use may be made of this estimate of 
environmental stimulation. It is also 
suggested that this scale could easily 
be adapted to use with white students 
in order to see if similar relations 
would be found. 





Microfilm in the Negro College 


BRANSON 


HERMAN 


A perennial topic in conversations 
of teachers in small Negro colleges is 
the lament for the lack of research fa- 
cilities. In a large measure the diffi- 
culties are real: there is little material 
for laboratory work; there is no well 
equipped library with many original 
documents; often there is a too full 
teaching schedule with committee 
work. The present financial condition 
of our schools gives no hope that there 
will be any sudden influx of large 
donations which will enable these 
problems to be written off. The in- 
dividual] teacher may find himself with 
a genuine desire for research and a 
willingness to give the extra energy 
demanded. There still faces him, how- 
ever, the lack of original sources and 
of files of research periodicals. If he 
is in one of the sciences, he may find 
refuge in the realization that research 
is most expensive: the electric power 
for a cyclotron easily costs more than 
the combined budgets in all the physi- 
cal sciences in his school. Yet his most 
promising approach is to delve into 
his ingenuity for some mitigating 
technique. 

There is of course no logical formula 
or magical instrument which will 
remedy our deficiencies overnight, but 
an emphasis on microfilm and micro- 
film technique may be a partial solu- 
tion for our research problems.’ One 


* Robert C. Binkley, Manual on Methods 
of Reproducing Research Materials, Edward 
Brothers, Ann Arbor, Mich., 1936; J. Perian 
Danto, “Microphotography in a University 
Library,” Journal of Documentary Repro- 
duction, 14:297-315, Fall, 1938; Herman H. 
Fussler, “Microphotography and the Future 
of Interlibrary Loans,’ Journal of Docu- 
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recommendation for the use of micro- 
film in the smal] school is that it can 
be used by most schools even with 
extr2mely modest budgets. Even the 
individual worker can organize equip- 
ment for the making and reading of 
microfilm at small cost. 

Microfilm technique is a method of 
reproducing copy exactly and inex- 
pensively on photographic film. Since 
it is fundamentally the same as mak- 
ing the ordinary snapshot, the essen- 
tial equipment is camera, film, and 
final reproduction—in this technique, 
this last is a reader for magnifying the 
reduced image. The cameras which 
have been devised for microfilm work 
range from the simplest machines hav- 
ing practically no adjustments to the 
most complicated multitasked assem- 
blies. A typical gamut would be 
headed by a $10 “candid” camera with 
a homemade mount and would end 
with the $5,750 Eastman Recordak. 
Within the gamut are excellent little 
machines which can be built by the 
individual for $30 or others which can 
fill the needs of the smal! school for 
about $150.? Such inexpensive installa- 
tions would load with 35 mm perfor- 
ated film and would give pictures 
measuring either 34 inch by 1 inch or 





mentary Reproduction, 2:3-10, Mr 1939; 
M. Llewellyn Raney, “Microphotography— 
A Lay Appraisal,” Journal of Documentary 
Reproduction, 1:20-32, Spring 1938; Ather- 
ton Seidell, “Reforms in Chemical Publica- 
tion,” Science, 80:70-72, J] 20, 1934; Eugene 
Adhemar Tilleux, ‘“Microphotography in 
1940,” Journal of Documentary Reproduc- 
tion, 4:25-41, Mr 1941. 

7H. L. Fleming, “The New S.RS. 
Camera,” Journal of Documentary Repro- 
duction, 2:225-227, S 1939. 
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1 inch by 1% inches. Other sizes of 
film are obtainable. Some work with 
newspapers is done on 35 mm unper- 
forated film (i.e., film about 14% 
inches wide without holes along the 
edges) and on 16 mm film (5% inch 
wide). There has been some investiga- 
tion of the possibility of using sheet 
film. A suggested size in this format 
would give 100 ordinary book pages 
on a single 3 x 5 card. In spite of cer- 
tain advantages of sheets, the 35 mm 
roll film camera seems too well en- 
trenched for removal.’ Practically all 
of the microfilm services supply copy 
on this form. 

More important than the size of film 
is the type of film available for micro- 
filming. Recent research has produced 
inexpensive film more durable than 
100 per cent rag paper. Moreover, 
work is in progress to adapt thin 
metallic strips for this use. In addition 
to the film base, the emulsion, in which 
the image is laid in silver grains, has 
undergone vast improvement in con- 
trast, color rendering and resolution 
(the ability of the film to seperate fine 
lines); and the silver is even being 
ousted by a less expensive agent.‘ It 
is possible now to copy seemingly 
hopelessly faded documents to give 
crisp contrasty microfilm. 

The interested worker may well re- 
nounce all attempts at making his own 


*R. D. Bennett, “Sheet Microfilm,” Jour- 
nal of Documentary Reproduction, 3: 39-41, 
Mr 1940; R. D. Bennett, “Lilliputian Li- 
ae: The Technology Review, 42:114, 

*Robert W. Carter, “Metal Film for Per- 
manent Records,’ Journal of Documetary 
Reproduction, 1:354-361, Fall 1938; W. 
Raths, “Recent Photo-Material for Docu- 
mentation,” Journal of Documentary Repro- 
duction, 3:216-219, S 1940; Pierre Weiss, 
“Ozaphane,” Journal of Documentary Re- 
production, 1:362-365, Fall 1938. 


microfilm and still find the technique 
extremely valuable, for there are many 
laboratories and agencies supplying 
microfilm,’ some in general, others in 
specific fields; but he will still need a 
reader. Until quite recently there was 
no good microfilm reader selling for 
less than $50. Many workers have de- 
vised magnifiers and projectors for 
their own use. Some of these were 
made for as little as $1.° 

The reading machine subvened by 
the Committee on Scientific Aids to 
Learning released by the Spencer Lens 
Company in 1941 has been designed 
especially for the individual scholar. 
Selling for $32, it lacks many desirable 
mechanical features but should meet 
the needs of the individual and the 
small school. The Argus reader, selling 


°“Guide to the Material in the National 
Archives,” Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C.; “Microfilm Abstracts,” University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michigan; Medi- 
cofilm Service, Army Medical Library, 7th 
and Independence Ave., Washington, D.C.; 
“Sources of Microfilm for Use with the 
Argus Microfilm Reader,” International Re- 
search Corporation, Ann Arbor, Michigan; 
“Microfilm Service in the Geological Sur- 
vey,” Science, 88:517-518, D 2, 1938; Harold 
P. Brown, ‘ ‘A Survey of Microfilm Sources,” 
Journal of Documentary Reproduction, 2: 
118-124, Je 1939; E. B. Powers, “University 
Microfilms,” Journal of Documentary Re- 
production, 2:21-28, Mr 1939. 

®* Herman Branson, “A Reader for Micro- 
film,” School Science and Mathematics, 49: 
411-412, My 1940; see also the Federal Film 
Viewer ($6.50), Federal Stamping and En- 
gineering Corporation, 15 Lafayette Street, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Note: Fatigue is a factor 
in using the visual magnifiers. The author 
has used one costing about 80¢ in some work 
where he reads only a few lines and then 
turns to a pad for working out steps. This 
can be carried on all evening without undue 
fatigue. See Walter R. Miles, “Subjective 
Impressions of Efficiency in Reading Micro- 
film,” Journal of Documentary Reproduc- 
tion, 3:61-65, Mr 1940; Irvin Stewart, “Re- 
ports on the Reading of Microfilm,” Journal 
of Documentary Reproduction, 1:145-150, 
Spring 1938. 
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for $87.50, has been mentioned as a 
good machine.’ 

The small college might find the 
purchase of a reader not beyond its re- 
sources. If no money remains for the 
purchase of microfilm, the teacher 
wishing to use the machine might find 
it possible to supply his own micro- 
film. Many agencies are now supply- 
ing microfilm of a large range of schol- 
arly material which would not be 
available in the original. It does not 
seem unreasonable to believe that a 
scholar would hesitate to purchase a 
valuable manuscript at 1¢ or 2¢ a 
page. Nevertheless, there will be cir- 
cumstances when the individual can- 
not purchase such microfilm. Some 
disposition of a departmental budget 
might be made so that a few dollars 
can be used by the instructor for this 
use. There always remains the pos- 
sibility of interesting a philanthropic 
foundation in such work. With an ini- 
tial outlay of less than $100 a library 
could contribute greatly to the re- 
search facilities of its faculty. 

It is by no means difficult to en- 
vision specific problems in which 
microfilm could be used.’ It is equally 
possible to build up a cogent argument 
for our possessing our own microfilm- 
ing equipment. A camera, lights and 
stand which will give microfilm in no 
way inferior to that issued by some 
agencies,® can be got together for ap- 


*“The Argus Reading Machine,” Journal 
of Documentary Reproduction, 1:79-80, 
Winter 1938. 

*See references under 5 and 10. 

*This equipment may be built around 
an inexpensive second-hand 6 x 9 cm camera 
with a 35 mm adapter back. A stand can be 
made for a few dollars. See also F. L. Eng- 
lish, American Photography, 32:825-828, N 
1938; Harris F. Fletcher, “Textual Micro- 
photography for the Individual Scholar,” 
Journal of Documentary Reproduction, 1: 
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proximately $40. A student could use 
an assembly of this type for a few 
weeks during his vacation to micro- 
film enough material for analysis all 
winter. Such a student might be 
trained in linguistics, or music or 
drama or history or science.’° He 
might spend his vacation in Mexico 
examining old Spanish papers, at a 
conservatory in Boston collating old 
music texts, or collecting notes on the 
Negro in the settlement of New Or- 
leans, Any of the material which would 
have to be expensively and tediously 
hand-copied would be microfilmed for 
more leisurely and prolonged study. 
Although other students have reported 
little difficulty in getting permission 
to copy such materials, we might en- 


316-319, Fall 1938; Frank R. Fraprie and 
Robert H. Morris, Copying Technique, 
American Photographic Publishing Co., Bos- 
ton, 1940; D. H. Cook and J. H. Axtmayer, 
“A Projection Reader for Filmstats,” 
Science, 87:331-332, Ap 8, 1938; James A. 
Austin and Harold P. Brown, “Projection 
and Filing of Microphotographic Reproduc- 
tions,” Journal of Chemical Education, 15: 
24, Ja 1938; Lee R. Dice, “Simple Method of 
Filing Miniature Negatives and Microfilm 
Records in Strips,” Science, 89:39-40, Ja 13, 
1939. 

%” J. H. Chase, Jr. “Latin-American Micro- 
filming Project at Brown University,” Jour- 
nal of Documentary Reproduction, 3:200- 
203, S 1940; Grace G. Griffin, “Foreign 
American History Manuscript Copies in Li- 
brary of Congress,” Journal of Documentary 
Reproduction, 3:3-9, Mr 1940; Sarah Jones, 
“Documenting Studies in Anthropology,” 
Journal of Documentary Reproduction, 2: 
239-248, D 1939; Barnes F. Lathrop, “Micro- 
filming Materials for Southern History,” 
Journal of Documentary Reproduction, 2: 
91-108, Je 1939; Eugene B. Power, “Sources 
of Materials for the Study of American 
Culture,” Journal of Documentary Repro- 
duction, 3:192-197, S 1940; Eugene B. Power, 
“Report of Progress of Filming English 
Books before 1550,” Journal of Documentary 
Reproduction, 1:45-49, Winter 1938; C. S. 
Smith, “Music on Microfilm,” Journal of 
Documentary Reproduction, 2:249-253, D 
1939; George A. Schwegmann, Jr., “Prelim- 
inary Checklist of Newspapers in Micro- 
film,” Journal of Documentary Reproduc- 
tion, 4:122-134, Je 1941. 
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counter a little reluctance in getting 
permission to copy some materials per- 
taining to the Negro. Non-controver- 
sial material might be as accessible to 
us as to others. 

An ideal situation for the Negro 
schools might be the establishment of 
good microfilm laboratories at the 
larger schools." A good laboratory can 
be equipped with essentials for less 
than $1,000, roughly half a fellowship 
grant from one of the foundations. A 
center might sponsor a project to 
microfilm the records of the Negro in 
all the county offices of a Southern 
state or group of states. Such a proj- 
ect would cost several thousands of 
dollars; it is not unreasonable to think 
that one of the foundations could be 
induced to support it. The resulting 
film could be deposited at one of the 
key universities and positive copies 
sent to any other school which might 
have use for them. Needless to say this 
would give a welter of material for 
historical research. Even though under 
present conditions such an undertaking 


*“The Gentlemen’s Agreement and the 
Problem of Copyright,’ Journal of Docu- 
mentary Reproduction, 2:29-36, Mr 1939, 
‘Agreement of the National Association of 
Book Publishers permitting microfilming of 
copyrighted publications with extremely 
mild restrictions); Irvin Stewart, “Micro- 
photography for Scholarly Purposes,” Jour- 
nal of Documentary Reproduction, 4:44-52, 
Mr 1941; J. Perian Danton and Charles 
Elfont, “Microphotography at Work,” Jour- 
nal of Documentary Reproduction, 4:97-108, 
Je 1941. (This is an excellently suggestive 
discussion of the work of the microfilm 
laboratory at Temple University, Philadel- 
phia: the service to the faculty and students, 
the operating difficulties and the limitations 
in type of work of the small laboratory.) 


might have to have white personnel, 
the important consideration is the re- 
leasing of invaluable material to Ne- 
gro scholars. 

We shall not consider here other 
technical and commendatory aspects 
of the use of microfilm as space saving 
in libraries, preserving perishable rec- 
ords and in visual education; however, 
some of the author’s use of microfilm 
may be of interest. Recently a problem 
had to be traced through Zeitschrift 
fiir Physik, Journal of Applied Phys- 
ics, Science, and Philosophy of Science. 
In all some 15 papers had to be con- 
sulted. Of these about 10 were of suffi- 
cient importance to demand either 
extensive notetaking or copying. 
Either method of copying would have 
been laborious and liable to error. The 
problem was easily solved by micro- 
filming the lot. The development of 
the problem has thus been able to 
proceed with the papers on hand for 
consultation whenever necessary. Re- 
cently a colleague asked that micro- 
film be made of approximately 80 
pages from an early issue of a journal 
which probably never could have been 
successfully copied by any other 
method because of the large number 
of detailed plates. These experiences 
have convinced the author that this 
technique can make available other- 
wise inaccessible material and may en- 
courage research among workers in 
small Negro schools.’? 


Prices given in this article were taken 
from catalogs current in January, 1941. 





Trends in the Control of Private 


Negro Colleges’ 


WILLIAM H. GRAY, JR. 


INTRODUCTION 


Historically, the private college has 
been a potent factor in the develop- 
ment of American education. In fact, 
we are reminded by Grizzell that “The 
era of state universities did not begin 
until after the Civil War,’” while the 
pioneering efforts of such private in- 
stitutions as Harvard, founded in 1636, 
William and Mary in 1693, and Yale 
in 1701, and their contemporaries, had 
proved inestimable contributions to 
the cause of higher education in 
America. 

In a large measure the growth and 
development of colleges for Negroes 
has experienced many comparable 
parallels although originating over two 
centuries later. Long before the state 
supported colleges for Negroes re- 
ceived their impetus from the second 
Morrill Act of 1890, the private col- 


*The primary sources of data for this 
study have been the two voluminous surveys 
of Negro colleges conducted through the 
United States Office of Education in 1916 
and 1928 respectively; important findings 
reported in more recent studies; and supple- 
mentary information and materials gathered 
by the writer by means of questionnaires 
addressed to the administrative heads of 
private Negro colleges concerning the more 
important phases of institutional control. 
Letters and questionnaire blanks were sent 
to 68 private colleges listed by the United 
States Office of Education in the pamphlet 
by David T. Blose and Ambrose Caliver, 
Statistics of the Education of Negroes, Bul- 
letin 1938, No. 13. Some 56 replies received 
were useful in assimilating facts for this 
survey. Through these media an effort has 
been made to gain an overview of the nature 
of, and trends in, the control of private 
Negro colleges. 

*E. D. Grizzell, Education, Principles and 
Practices, p. 36. 
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leges had made pioneering contribu- 
tions under conditions far more severe 
than the open hostilities of an Indian 
tribe or an adverse and harsh physical 
climate as experienced by their white 
counterparts. Their task was the con- 
quering of organized physical opposi- 
tion without striking a blow—of subtle 
prejudices far more bitter than wintry 
snow. Lincoln, Wilberforce and Chey- 
ney were obviously the pioneers in this 
grave undertaking. Indeed Holmes 
well stated:* “The Negro college has 
had a history peculiarly its own. Its 
establishment was an emergency meas- 
ure and its evolution has been guided 
by the missionary motive arising from 
a sense of the duty of a stronger social 
group to a weaker. The other colleges 
over our country were established and 
developed by white Americans for 
their own children. The Negro college 
was established by the zeal of these 
same Americans and their descendants, 
but for the children of slaves.” 

The same authority has described 
the history of the Negro college as fall- 
ing into four periods: the first, from 
1860 to 1885 characterized by the 
emergency efforts of Freedmen’s Bu- 
reau, and various benevolent and de- 
nominational groups to provide meager 
educational opportunities in the 
“emergent college”; the second, from 
1886 to 1916, a period during which 
a number of established colleges and 


*D. O. W. Holmes, “The Beginning of 
the Negro College,” JouRNAL or Necro Ep- 
UCATION, 3:168-93, Ap 1934. 
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universities became fairly adequately 
organized; in the third stage, from 
1917 to 1928, great philanthropic 
foundations began providing financial 
support for the systematic improve- 
ment of Negro education, and an in- 
creasingly larger number of state 
schools were founded in the south; the 
fourth period began in 1928 and marks 
the beginning of serious efforts on the 
part of Negro colleges to gain ac- 
crediment and recognition for their in- 
structional programs.* 

The third period of development 
discussed by Dr. Holmes is definitely 
suggestive of a controlling trend that 
has had great subsequent influence on 
Negro higher education. Generally 
speaking, there has been an increasing 
tendency towards acceptance of the 
assumption that providing for educa- 
tion at the college level is a state func- 
tion. 

In spite of the great strides made in 
recent years by publicly supported in- 
stitutions for Negroes, the private col- 
lege still continues to maintain a 
position of great importance. Nineteen 
thousand three hundred and two stu- 
dents out of 35,439 were enrolled in 
private colleges in 1938, according to 
Jenkins, or 54 per cent of the total 
Negro college enrollment, notwith- 
standing the fact that the 16,137 en- 
rolled in 32 public institutions repre- 
sented an increase of 1,936 over the 
previous year according to this same 
writer.’ Likewise, it is interesting to 
note that the generally accepted cen- 


*D. O. W. Holmes, The Evolution of the 
Negro College, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, Contribution No. 609. 

* Martin D. Jenkins, “Enrollment in Ne- 
gro Colleges and Universities, 1938-39,” 
wn or Necro Epucation, 8:247-53, Ap 


ters for the development of graduate 
work for Negroes revolve around pri- 
vate institutions. Of the 11 colleges 
listed by Thompson® in 1932 as having 
been fully accredited by their respec- 
tive accrediting agencies, only one was 
publicly supported—West Virginia 
State. The others, Talledega, Atlanta, 
Morehouse, Spelman, Howard, Mor- 
gan, Lincoln, Fisk, Hampton and 
Mary Allen, were all representative 
private colleges. The obvious influence, 
then of private colleges in Negro edu- 
cation today should justify a more 
careful and detailed consideration and 
evaluation of their control and the 
direction which this control is taking. 
It has been fittingly stated that, “the 
best thought upon the question consid- 
ers that there shall continue to be a 
contribution for the private and de- 
nominational schools to make.’” 


GENERAL CONTROL 


The problem of control of private 
Negro colleges is one that warrants 
careful study. For convenience we 
shall divide our consideration of con- 
trolling tendencies into two phases: 
first, the general pattern of control re- 
vealed in the history of private col- 
leges and finally, an overview of the 
more immediate controlling bodies, 
with special attention to current prac- 
tices as to the composition, tenure and 
functioning of trustee boards. 

The initial problem of control in 
private colleges was apparently that 
of internal organization. Throughout 
the history of these institutions we see 


°C. H. Thompson, “The Problem of Ne- 
gro Higher Education,” JouRNAL or NEGRO 
Epucation, 2:257-71, Jl 1933. 

™Ullin W. Leavell, “Trends of Philan- 
thropy in Negro Education,’ JouRNAL OF 
Nearo Epucation, 2:38-52, Ja 1933. 
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a constant reorganization, consolida- 
tion, and alignment with the internal 
order itself before any type of cen- 
tralized control was effected. Although 
not typical this internal reorganiza- 
tion took place often enough to attract 
attention. The main necessity for this 
was seemingly brought about because 
of the early insistence upon separating 
the sexes for educational purposes. 
This concept resulted in a divided 
ownership and control among many 
institutions, the most notable being 
The Shelter for Colored Orphans, and 
Cheyney; Eliza Dee Industrial Home, 
and Samuel Houston College; King In- 
dustrial Home, and Wiley College; 
Hartshorn, and Virginia Union; 
Thayer Home, and Clark University; 
Peck Home, and New Orleans Univer- 
sity; and Kent Home and Bennett 
College. In each instance the general 
controlling bodies although closely 
connected maintained a severance in 
their sources of support and similarly 
in control. The fact that the first sur- 
vey of Negro colleges recognized this 
divided control, may be found in the 
recommendations relative to the 
Elizabeth L. Rust Home and Rust 
College, and the Adeline Smith Home 
of Philander Smith College. In each 
instance the general conclusion was 
that there should be a more “vital re- 
lationship established with the col- 
lege.”* The problem of internal 
control, however, has not yet been 
completely clarified, as exemplified in 
the existing practices at Wilberforce 
and Lincoln Universities where the 
respective theological seminaries ne- 
cessitate dual controlling bodies. 





*Thomas Jesse Jones, Negro Education, 
Washington: Bureau of Education 1916, Vol. 
II, pp. 132 and 365. 





This clarifying of objectives and 
purposes accomplished, in the main, by 
the cooperative efforts of church so- 
cieties, has led to increased centraliza- 
tion of controlling boards with a corre- 
sponding concentration of efforts on a 
few attainable objectives in Negro 
Education. 

In the very earliest stages of de- 
velopment of the private colleges far- 
seeing and broadminded groups and 
individuals anticipated the handicap 
and limitation of denominational iden- 
tity, and to assure financial support 
that would transcend religious preju- 
dices created independent boards. A 
glance at the schools grouped in this 
category (type II) and their subse- 
quent services to society proves the 
wisdom of such actions. The American 
Missionary Association (Congrega- 
tional Church) placed Fisk and At- 
lanta under independent boards almost 
at their inception. Fisk was apparently 
associated with the American Mission- 
ary Association as early as 1870.° Five 
years after this body had established 
itself as a missionary association of 
the National Conference of Congrega- 
tional Churches. Fisk, however, has 
long been freed from the limitations 
often accompanying strict sectarian 
identity. The American Baptist Home 
Mission Society’s action in placing 
Spelman under an independent board 
is also illustrative of this tendency. 
Usually as in the case of Morehouse, 
the secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion of the original church body or 
some similar representative, is an ex- 
officio member of the board. 

A third trend in the general evolu- 


°D. O. W. Holmes, “The Beginnings of 
the Negro College,” JourNAL or Necro Epvu- 
CATION, 3:168-93, Ap 1934. 
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tion of control in private colleges is 
reflected in the consolidation move- 
ment. Frequently regarded as a recent 
development, consolidation appeared 
rather early. The first notable experi- 
ment in this direction was the merging 
of the Daytona Normal and Industrial 
Institute established in 1904 by Mary 
McLeod Bethune, and the Cookman 
Institute founded in 1872, into the 
Bethune-Cookman College. The sub- 
sequent mergers which created Barber- 
Scotia Junior College, Dillard Univer- 
sity, the Atlanta University system; 
and the cooperative efforts being mo- 
tivated by the Philanthropic groups 
towards the utilization of common 
facilities of such strategically located 
institutions as St. Augustine and 
Shaw; Bishop and Wiley; Meharry 
and Fisk; Morris Brown, Clark and 
the Atlanta University system; and 
Tillotson and Sam Houston, attach 
unusual significance to this movement 
as indicative of future consolidations, 
which will necessarily alter existing 
practices of control. 

A final general shift in control of the 
private college and one that is attract- 
ing the attention of writers in this 
field, and equally applicable to both 
white and colored colleges, is the grad- 
ual and definite shift to state control. 
Some regard this as inevitable and 
natural, while others are doubtful 
about the ultimate effect of such con- 
trol. Dr. C. C. McCracken, writing in 
the Quarterly Review of Higher Edu- 
cation Among Negroes, discussed the 
question of freedom in higher educa- 
tion at length.?° He points out rather 
definiteiy that limitations are imposed 


_”C. C, McCracken, “Freedom in Educa- 
tion,” Quarterly Review of Higher Educa- 
tion Agaeng Negroes, 6:12, O 1938. 


as a result of state regulations. While 
it is not within the province of this 
paper to discuss the implications of 
this question of great philosophical 
import in education today, it is sig- 
nificant in passing to call attention to 
the magnitude of the problem. This 
shift from private to state control oc- 
curred much earlier in the history of 
the private Negro college, compara- 
tively speaking, than with white in- 
stitutions. This perhaps is due to the 
fact that the private Negro college 
was founded only a few years before 
the great movement towards state sup- 
ported higher education, which had 
its advent in the Morrill Act of 1862. 

Jones" indicates that Western Uni- 
versity at Quindaro, Kansas, might be 
one of the earliest of the privately con- 
trolled schools to effect (1899) an ar- 
rangement with the State for joint 
controlship. However, Wilberforce 
University of Ohio and Princess Anne 
Academy are the first privately con- 
trolled institutions offering college 
work to effect a dual system of control 
between church and state that has 
existed until comparatively recent 
times. The latter institution has passed 
over completely to state control. Per- 
haps the most unusual transition to 
state contro] is revealed in the history 
of the National Training School of 
Durham, North Carolina, founded by 
James Shepherd. In 1909 that school 
was literally given to the state and has 
subsequently grown into one of the 
foremost state schools of higher educa- 
tion for Negroes. The most decided 
shift from private to state contro] took 
place during the ten year period start- 
ing in 1918. Beginning with this date 





* Op. cit., p. 679. 
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the Albany Bible and Manual Train- 
ing School became the state controlled 
Georgia N. and A. College, and ac- 
cording to Clark,!? the West Kentucky 
College at Paducah came under partial 
control of the State of Kentucky in 
1918. The Forsyth Normal and Indus- 
trial School became a public college in 
1922 as the State Technical and Agri- 
cultural College. The Cheyney Train- 
ing School (founded in 1837) sup- 
ported by the Society of Friends was 
turned over to the state of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1921 as a State Teachers 
College; and the North Louisiana 
Agricultural and Industrial Institute 
founded by C. P. Adams became the 
Louisiana Rural Normal School in 
1928. Recently (1938) the states of 
Georgia, Maryland, and Mississippi 
(1940) have assumed control of Mor- 
gan College (Independent), Fort Val- 
ley Normal and Industrial Institute 
(American Church Institute), and 
Jackson College (Baptist), respec- 
tively. 

In addition to the two types of state 
control already cited, we may recog- 
nize a third, namely, state and Fed- 
eral grants, which are not accompanied 
by a definite form of direct control. 
Knoxville College and Hampton In- 
stitute were among the early private 
schools receiving Federal land grants. 
The tendency in later years has been 
towards limiting Federal grants to 
state controlled institutions. Currently 
the appropriation of $50,000 annually 
to Lincoln University for “scholar- 
ships” has attracted a great deal of 
att<ntion. This practice, while not fre- 


*F.G. Clark, The Control of State-Sup- 
ported Teacher-Training Program for Ne- 
groes, Columbia University Teachers Col- 
lege, Contribution No. 605, p. 34, 1934. 


quently paralleled in the South, is 
generally practiced in Eastern states, 
and many of the traditionally private 
colleges are now receiving huge sums 
for their support through similar ap- 
propriations. Berean Business College 
of Philadelphia is also recipient of this 
type of support. Undoubtedly this is 
the most significant and, perhaps, a 
most desirable trend in the general 
support of Negro colleges today. On a 
whole the state of Georgia has led the 
South in providing state supported 
higher education for Negroes. The 
story of the annexation of private 
schools by the state of Georgia was 
well told in 1934, and in the light of 
recent developments, bears repeating: 
“In 1918 a new state teacher-training 
school for Negroes, namely, the Geor- 
gia Normal and Agricultural College 
was established. This was formerly a 
struggling private school which was 
‘saved’ by the state of Georgia. Rather 
interestingly, a similar thing occurred 
four years later (1922), when another 
private school was taken over by the 
state of Georgia upon the offer of its 
principal. It became the State Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical School for 
Negroes, and was called a branch of 
the University of Georgia, thus giving 
Georgia three state-supported educa- 
tional institutions for Negroes.”"* 


IMMEDIATE CONTROL 


The question of immediate control 
of Negro colleges constitutes perhaps 
one of the most unusual problems fac- 
ing any group of colleges in the coun- 
try. Specifically, a glance at the 
composition, size, duties and function- 
ing of boards of trustees in private 


* Ibid., p. 37. 
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TABLE I 
IMMEDIATE CONTROLLING Boarpbs OF SELECTED Necro PrivaTs CoLLeGcEs 
Type Membership of Board Length of Term Com- Ex-Officio 
College of mittees Members 
Control 1928 1938 1928 1938 1938 1938 

Allen III 171 119 1 1 1 
American Bap. Sem. III 24 3 5 
Atlanta II 16 21 4* 3* 3 
Atlanta Sch. of Social Work II 16 3 2 
Barber-Scotia I 
Benedict 11 
Bennett II 21 25 3* 3* 3 
Bethune-Cookman IV 48(34’) 45 5* 3* 2 
Berean II 24 3* 3 
Bettis Academy III 50 

ishop IV 15 17” a _| 3* 4 
Bishop Payne I 18 Life 1 
Claflin IV 21 21 3* ll 
Clark II 30 22 5* 5* 2 
Clinton N. & I. II 23(9’) 4 
Dillard 

(Straight, New Orleans) IV 15 17 3* 3* 
Edward Waters III 147 4 
Fisk II 19 8 
Friendship College III 25 3 3 1 
Florida N. & I. II 45 4* 1 
Gammon Seminary II 18 3* 5 3 
Georgia Bapt. Col. III 30 ee: 1 
Hampton II 17 25 Indefinite 4 
Howard II 28 24” 3* 9 
Immanuel Lutheran I 
Jarvis Christian I 3’ 
Johnson C, Smith II 15 15 3* 3* 
Knoxville I 1l 15 3* 3* 4 
Lane III 27 24 3* 3* + 
Leland IV 27 3* 1 
Le Moyne IV Direct 9 
Lincoln II 21 26” 7* 3* 9 
Livingstone II 24 21 8* 8* 
Mary Allen I 
Meharry Medical II 22 5* 2 
Miles Memorial IV 30 18 3* 3 
Morehouse II 12 21 3* 3* 2 
Morris Brown III 182 27 1 1 
Morris College Ill 70 100 1 3 2 
Morristown IV 17 17(3’) 3 4* 1 
Oakwood Jr. College I 24 2 
Okalona Ind. I 17 3 1 
Paine II 25 23 8* 3* 5 3 
Paul Quinn III 46 4 1 
Philander Smith IV 20 32 3* 4 
Rust IV 21 21 3* 3* 7 1 
St. Augustine IV 15 15 3* 3* 2 
St. Paul I 18 17 Life 3 
St. Philips IV 11 1 1 
Samuel Houston IV 29 13(15’) 4* 3* 
Selma Ill 15(85’) 3* 
Shaw IV 14 15 3* 3* 1 3 
Shorter III 72 4 
Simmons 12(’) 4* 
Spelman II 16 12 3* 3* 2 3 
Stillman I 8 
Storer lI 24 4* 5 
Talladega 10 12 3* 3* 2 
Texas III 30 27 1 3* 1 
Tillotson IV 9 1 1 
Tougaloo II 16 16 4* 4* 
Tuskegee II 19 19 2* 3* 5 1 
Union IV 18 25 3* 3* 2 
Wilberforce IV 100 21(8’”’) 1 3* 1 1 
Wiley IV 30(15’) 29 3* 3* 6 4 











Legend 
Additional Advisory Board 


” Two or more members elected by and from the Alumni 


‘” Dual board system of control 
* Overlapping terms 
Types: 


I—Control—institutions governed by central church board—church related 


II—Control—institutions governed by self-perpetuating boards—independent : 
I1I—Control—institutions governed by local boards generally elected by state conventions : 
IV—Control—institutions governed by boards composed partially of members elected or appointed by central 

church board and partially self-perpetuating 
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Negro colleges reveals many varying 
practices. The implications of these 
revelations are far reaching from an 
educational standpoint and may ac- 
count in part for any recognizable re- 
tardation of the programs of this group 
of colleges. 

As presently constituted and organ- 
ized the boards of control of private 
Negro colleges are unusually hetero- 
geneous in nearly all aspects. A study 
of Table I will verify this assertion 
rather reliably with regard to member- 
ship, and length of term. It is revealed 
that 2 colleges have 100 or more on 
their boards; 15, 25 or more; 16 range 
from 15 to 24; 5, from 10 to 14; and 
only 2 from 5 to 10. As an indication 
of the general trend board member- 
ships have taken we might conven- 
iently compare the present sizes with 
those of the same boards in 1928 
shown in the table. Interestingly 
enough the boards of the eleven col- 
leges listed by the 1914 survey groups 
tended to be tremendously large when 
measured by present boards. Edward 
Waters, Morris Brown and Allen all 
had boards of 100 or more; Shorter 
had a board of 65 members; Campbell, 
37; Claflin, 21; Hampton and Texas, 
17; Selma and Arkansas Baptist, 15; 
and Benedict had the unusually smail 
board of 9 members."* 

Terms of office range from one year 
to life. A large majority of the boards 
have standing committees, while at 
least fifteen have one or more ex-offi- 
cio members. In addition to the facts 
to be gathered from Table I, it is 
interesting to note that many of the 
schools have additional boards, termed 
advisory boards or Counse] Trustees 





* Thomas Jesse Jones, op. cit. 


(Sam Houston). These boards are fre- 
quently composed of interested and 
sympathetic whites from the local 
communities. Bethune-Cookman had 
an advisory board composed of 34 
women in 1925. Such an arrangement 
should have assured sufficient “voice” 
in general control. Some colleges con- 
trolled by national church boards or 
groups are still governed and admin- 
istered direct from the central offices 
of the church organizations. 

A student of educational administra- 
tion is quite likely to be startled by 
the large and unwieldy trustee boards 
that tend to persist in Negro private 
colleges. Almost without exception, 
authorities in this field have been 
unanimous in decrying large boards. 
The Jones'® survey deplored “large 
and unwieldy boards.” The Klein*® 
group characterized boards which they 
discovered ranging from 30 to 182 as 
“cumbersome and unwieldy.” Despite 
such vehement criticisms, controlling 
boards have remained large through- 
out the periods studied. The table in- 
dicates that in fourteen instances 
boards have actually increased in size. 
Nine boards have remained the same 
in size over the decade studied. The 
logical question arising here is what 
are the causes for such sizeable boards? 
Perhaps there is no single answer. A 
canvass of the field might reveal that 
many of those in responsible and in- 
fluential positions on present boards 
are not actually familiar with, and 
conscious of the real duties and ob- 
ligations of a trustee, and the true 
significance of his position. On the 
other hand, when men of such breadth 


* Jones, op. cit. Vol. I, p. 15. 
* Klein, op. cit., p. 6. 
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of view are located, their efforts often 
spell naught in the face of deep-seated 
tradition, and the quest for individual 
prestige particularly within the 
churches. Possibly this is a job of 
“educating” for the executive officer to 
perform. Some of the responsibility 
too, might be charged to the college 
administrators themselves, who pur- 
posely or otherwise have usurped or 
performed both the legislative and 
executive duties. Finally, a basic con- 
tributory cause has been the distorted 
economic concept, that more trustees 
necessarily mean more money. This 
found its historical genesis in the early 
practice at Payne (later Allen) Col- 
lege in 1914 when each of 125 trus- 
tees were required or expected to con- 
tribute $10.00 to the school each year. 
One authority’? however, has called 
attention to the fact that contrary to 
this belief, large boards have actually 
been barriers to financial progress be- 
cause “philanthropists hesitate to 
place sums in the hands of (such 
groups).” This assertion has received 
pointed verification recently in a 
published statement on the financial 
status of Virginia Seminary by Presi- 
dent W. H. R. Powell.*® Under part 
III in which he discussed a grant. that 
had been solicited and the conditions 
upon which it would be forthcoming in 
section 6, Dr. Powell makes the ex- 
tremely significant statements that, 
“The philanthropists interested in 
making a grant to Virginia Seminary 
did stipulate plainly the only terms 


* George Dewey Wilson, Developments 
in Negro Colleges During the 20 year-period, 
1914-1934. Unpublished Doctor’s thesis, Ohio 
State University, p. 371. 

*The Christian Review, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, “Virginia Seminary Prexy 
Gives Views on Conditions,” 26, No. 33, p. 1. 


under which they would be willing to 
help. They follow: 

(a) That the Board of 57 trustees 
be reduced to 12 or 15 mem- 
bers.” 

Indeed these facts should be both re- 
vealing and directive to many private 
colleges. 

It seems perfectly clear that a large 
board will prove comparatively ineffi- 
cient because its members inevitably 
lack a feeling of responsibility; the 
boards themselves are unwieldy; and 
active participation by all of the mem- 
bers often leads to factionalization, 
and excessive committee organization. 
Late President Eliot’® recommended 
a board of seven as ideal in size; 
President Clark®® prefers one of 7 or 
9; Wilson”! suggests 7 to 15 members. 
When all factors are considered, it 
seems quite plausible that a board of 
15 would be most serviceable in the 
private Negro college. In view of the 
fact that nearly half of the colleges 
considered in this study have boards 
that approximate this figure should 
facilitate reorganizing into small and 
compact groups as here proposed. 
Reeves and Russell made a survey of 
some 15 white church colleges 
whose boards ranged in size from 11 
to 50, consequently their conclusions 
on this matter should be both applica- 
ble and suggestive. They say “admin- 
istrators believe that relatively large 
boards of control are preferable to 
small boards for institutions depending 
for funds largely upon gifts from 
churches—although a college or uni- 
versity may derive the advantages 


* Charles W. Eliot, University Adminis- 
tration. 

*F. G. Clark, op. cit. 

**George Dewey Wilson, op. cit. 
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mentioned—the institution is placed 
at a disadvantage with respect to the 
operation of its board. The governing 
board of regents, trustees—as the case 
may be, should be large enough to per- 
mit friendly cooperation and exchange 
of opinion. Experience indicates that a 
board of seven or nine members meets 
these requirements.’”?? 

In a like manner committee organ- 
ization of trustee boards, which is 
widely practiced in Negro colleges, is 
censured. All too frequently, commit- 
tees execute more than they legislate. 
Obviously if the board of 15 as sug- 
gested above, were adopted there 
would be little need for standing com- 
mittees. When committee organiza- 
tion is found absolutely necessary the 
number of members on the standing 
committee should be a majority of the 
entire board membership. Fortunately 
there has been a tendency towards 
fewer committees in recent years. Not- 
withstanding this trend, 41 colleges re- 
port 131 standing or permanent com- 
mittees. Some committees and fre- 
quency of mention were: Executive 
(12); Finance (8); Buildings and 
Grounds (6); Investment (5); Nomi- 
nating (3); Property and Insurance 
(2); Retirement (2); Educational 
Policies (1); Faculty Personnel (1); 
Budget (1); Faculty and Course of 
Study (1); Library (1); General (1). 

The problems already considered 
are intimately connected with the 
duties and functions of controlling 
boards. A clearer definition and under- 
standing of duties might tend to eradi- 
cate some of them. According to the 
survey committee there were in 1925- 


* Reeves and Russell, College Organiza- 
tion and Control, p. 41. 


26 three general types of control: 
(1) Institutions governed by church 
boards; (2) institutions governed by 
self-perpetuating boards; (3) institu- 
tions governed by local boards elected 
by state conventions and conferences.”* 
We can still distinguish these same 
groups today, with a possible fourth 
type representing a combination of 
types one and two. Table I shows that 
11 colleges have type I control; 21 
have type II; 11 have type III; and 
19 have type IV. There has been a 
gradual tendency away from absentee 
government as formerly in type I to 
more local autonomy. The types of 
services rendered by boards vary to a 
large extent in accordance with one of 
the three general types. Some boards 
in the first type, it has been noted, 
only serve for incorporation purposes, 
while the central church board is the 
“de facto” owner of the college and 
its properties (Rust, College) .?* On the 
other extreme are many institutions 
with type III control whose trustees 
are elected annually, and whose an- 
nual meetings are often nothing more 
than church political pow-wows. Ob- 
viously they hardly render more 
prefunctory services in most instances. 
Another questionable practice is the 
appointment of trustees by the pres- 
ident of the college, occasionally 
practiced in colleges with type I and 
III control. Obviously such officials 
can hardly find themselves in position 
to legislate properly and inspect the 
president’s work, Wilson made a sur- 
vey of the duties and functions of 
boards in both private and public col- 
leges and came to the following gen- 


* Klein, et al, op. cit. p. 6. 
* Ibid., p. 418, 
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eral, yet rather significant, conclu- 
sions:*5 “The boards of the 110 insti- 
tutions varied greatly in their powers 
and functions. Where the institution 
was under control of a central church 
board there was little local autonomy. 
At the other extreme was the type... 
whose board of trustees had nominal 
control, but whose president actually 
performed both the functions of con- 
trol and administration. Between these 
extremes were .. . the self-perpetuat- 
ing, responsible boards of the stronger 
independent colleges,’ who, we might 
add, perform rather satisfactorily the 
legislative and inspectorial functions. 

A majority of the private colleges 
have devised a rather satisfactory 
method of selecting board members. In 
most instances new trustees are elected 
by the incumbents, and the term in 
office of groups representing one-third 
or one-fourth of the total member- 
ship overlap with provisions for the 
annual election of one such fraction 
of the board. Here again, though, we 
find undesirable practices. As already 
indicated above, several boards re- 
quire the annual election of all mem- 
bers by a conference or convention; 
while at least two colleges elect board 
members for life. These procedures 
cannot possibly be criticized too 
severely. The practices noted by the 
survey committee in 1928 and sub- 
stantiated more recently by the writer 
of having faculty members on boards, 
should be condemned. There is, too, a 
tendency to include a large bloc of 
alumni on the board. Although this 
has been a traditionally sound practice 
at Harvard with the Board of Over- 


ag George Dewey Wilson, op. cit., p. 131 


seers of that historic college, the prac- 
tice should be adopted with caution in 
Negro colleges, at least for the present. 

In general the boards go from one 
extreme to another in regard to com- 
position. They range from all white 
as in some of the second type to all 
colored as often typified in the third 
group. Extreme composition of boards 
as to race and qualification does not 
assure maximum benefits for the 
schools concerned. The survey com- 
mission criticized directly this type of 
board by pointing out the advisability 
of including business men of ability 
on some boards, which were regarded 
as being overrun with clergymen. 

A rather enlightening and succinct 
treatment of this phase of control has 
been made by Kelly Miller and might 
appropriately be introduced here:** 
“The Negro college today is being 
shifted from white to Negro manage- 
ment and control, thus raising a very 
serious and complicated issue. In the 
present state of things, it seems the 
wisest policy that boards of control 
should be predominantly white, and 
composed of unselfish men of influence, 
standing, and high connections—who 
have a vital interest in the higher de- 
velopment of Negro life. There should 
always be a few Negroes on every 
such board whose chief function would 
be to keep the institution justly related 
to the sentiment and sensibilities of 
the Negro race.” 

Apparently the whole problem of 
immediate control is an involved one 
where private colleges are concerned. 
Undoubtedly its solution generally 





* Kelly Miller, “The Past, Present and 
Future of the Negro College,” JouRNAL oF 
Necro Epucation, 2:418 Jl 1933. Conven- 
iently arranged. 
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would pave the way for financial and 
educational progress unvisualized in 
the past. A fina] observation is that a 
vigorous small board can often herald 
the needs of the institution, and there- 
by provide funds far better than a 
huge board of passive and disinter- 
ested dignitaries. 


CONCLUSIONS 


A summation of findings in this 
study indicates that (1) the private 
college has played and continues to 
occupy an important role in higher 
education among Negroes; (2) there 
has been a gradual yet increasingly 
rapid trend towards state control 
among private colleges; (3) there has 
been a decided shift away from de- 
nominational to independent boards 
of control enhanced by a tendency 


towards consolidation; (4) immediate 
boards of contro] have remained pro- 
portionately large, although there is 
recognized a more favorable trend 
towards smaller and more compact 
boards; (5) there has been a decided 
trend away from bifurcated control 
as found in type I to more local 
autonomy in control. Nearly a third 
of the colleges studied have type IV 
controlling boards w’.ich represent in 
the main a transitional stage in the 
passage from control invested in a 
central church body to the self-per- 
petuating independent board of type 
II control. And finally (6) the com- 
position, duties and functioning of 
Trustee Boards in private Negro col- 
leges merit more careful and detailed 
study by research scholars and ad- 
ministrators, 
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Qualitative Aspects of Negro Education 
H. H. STRONG 


The implication of the concept of 
quality is gradation, or degrees of 
fitness, and, therefore, desirability 
with reference to the values involved. 
For example, best is more desirable 
than good because it is more adequate- 
ly fitted to the situation. That is what 
best means. Right is more desirable 
than wrong for the same reason. It is 
this functional connotation of the con- 
cept of quality which the writer has 
in mind in this discussion. 

The other concept which calls for 
clarification in this connection is edu- 
cation, but it is hardly possible to 
formulate a single definition which 
will cover satisfactorily all that is 
being done and called education in 
American schools today. Any good 
dictionary will give several definitions 
in order to make sure that the field 
of meaning has been adequately 
covered. 

Perhaps one of the best ways to get 
an adequate idea of what education 
means in American culture today is 
to get a cross-sectional view of what 
is being done in the various types of 
schools. Such a picture will reveal 
objectives and activities ranging all 
the way from the ambitious aim of the 
philosopher who attempts to impart 
knowledge of principles, sufficient to 
enable one to interpret correctly the 
meaning of the cosmic process, and 
of human life in relation to that pro- 
cess to the more moderate aim of the 
dietitian whose objective is to prepare 
one to cook a good meal, or the beauty 
culturist, who seeks to enable one to 
make curly hair straight and straight 


hair curly. With such a wide range 
of aims and activities listed under the 
concept of education one can define 
in only vague and general terms. 

John Dewey has defined education 
as the “continuous reconstruction of 
experience.” This is vague and gen- 
eral enough, for it makes of education 
& never-ending process, involving, per- 
haps, the individual’s total environ- 
ment. For the purpose of this discus- 
sion the writer is thinking of it as the 
process in which specific knowledge is 
acquired and skills developed which 
enable the possessor ta do certain 
things in a better way than would 
otherwise be possible. 

One is hardly satisfied with such a 
definition, however, even though it 
appears to fit what is being done in 
the schools, for it leaves out of the 
picture, or unnoticed in it, an element 
or factor which has, it appears to the 
writer, significant bearing on one phase 
of the qualitative consideration of 
education. Emotion is neither know- 
ledge nor skill, but if the educative 
process does not do something to the 
emotions or the feeling resources of 
the individual, one may, with reason, 
question the value of the education, 
when looked at through the eyes of 
the social thinker. Mere knowledge 
and skill may be used to destroy 
rather than help people. What Ger- 
many is doing for Europe at the pres- 
ent time is a good illustration of that 
fact. It is important therefore, that 
those possessing this knowledge and 
skill shall have social interests and 
sentiments sufficiently strong to insure 
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proper use of this equipment. 

With reference to the development 
of meaning, one may say, historically 
speaking, that education has received 
three more or less distinct emphases 
in this country. In the early days of 
our educational history getting an edu- 
cation meant primarily learning Greek, 
Latin, Hebrew, and religion. The first 
college course was a classical course 
and was tuned, so to speak, to a 
theological purpose. When Harvard 
College was founded in 1636, the 
course of study offered was planned 
primarily fer students looking forward 
to the Christian ministry; but all stu- 
dents had to take this course of study 
whether they were contemplating the 
ministry or not for no other was of- 
fered. The Bible was studied through- 
out the three years of the college 
course, and with reference to gradua- 
tion it was ruled that “Every scholar 
that on proof is found able to read 
the originals of the Old and New Tes- 
taments into the Latin tongue, and to 
resolve them logically; withal being 
of Godly life and conversation; and at 
publick act hath the approbation of 
the overseers and master of the college 
is fit to be dignified with his first 
degree.” 

Harvard was the first college in this 
country, and so tended to set the pat- 
tern for colleges in America during this 
early period. The colleges of William 
and Mary, and Yale, the next oldest in 
the country, began with a somewhat 
similar purpose and program. 

The second emphasis which educa- 
tion received in this country was what 
is known in its mature form today as 
the technological emphasis, but which 


*Boone, R. G., Education in the United 
States, p. 25. 


began in the first two or three decades 
of the nineteenth century as a move- 
ment to combine literary instruction 
with manual labor, in an attempt to 
offer students an opportunity to help 
meet their expenses. Between 1820 and 
1830 several schools were started in 
this country on the basis of such a 
program, some of which survived and 
some did not. But out of the move- 
ment came the great technological in- 
stitutions which we know today. The 
tendency in this movement was toward 
putting emphasis on doing rather than 
being and knowing in the liberal cul- 
tural sense. 

Emphasis on democratic implica- 
tions, as applied to education, is rather 
recent. As compared with the other 
two emphases, one may almost say 
that it is just now beginning. John 
Dewey, more than anyone else, per- 
haps, is due credit for the beginning 
of this movement. About a quarter of 
a century ago he published a book 
on Democracy and Education. In this 
book he said, in effect, that the young 
were not being properly prepared for 
life in a democratic society, through 
the educational process; that they 
would have to “share or participate 
in some conjoint activities,” in a more 
vital way than the traditional educa- 
tional program provided for, if they 
were to have developed within them- 
selves the “attitudes and dispositions” 
necessary for the continuous and pro- 
gressive development of society; and 
that it was the business or responsi- 
bility of the educational program to 
provide and foster this. “By doing his 
share in the associated activity, the 
individual appropriates the purpose 
which actuates it, becomes familiar 
with its methods and subject matter, 
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acquires needed skill, and is saturated 
with its emotional spirit.’”? 

One of the results of this movement 
is the present practice of allowing the 
student to select his own program of 
study with a minimum of interference 
from the school authorities. In some 
cases the teachers not only allow the 
students to decide what they want to 
study but also extend to them the 
privilege of determining the method 
of procedure in the classroom. This is 
done with the idea of holding the stu- 
dents’ interest and thus insuring crea- 
tive experience and, therefore, growth 
on the part of the individual. This, it 
is claimed, not only carries the prin- 
ciple of democracy into education but 
also insures a more desirable product, 
from the point of view of citizenship. 
It is obvious that the tendency in this 
movement is toward putting emphasis 
on freedom of choice on the part of 
the individual. 

This brief historical survey of the 
development of education in this coun- 
try has been made because of the 
background which these developments 
furnish for our thinking about Negro 
education. When the Negroes were 
freed from slavery the idea of voca- 
tional education had already won for 
itself a place of recognition in Ameri- 
can educational thought. It is true 
that the idea of industrial training 
first came into the Negro schools from 
the Hawaiian Islands, but it was taken 
from this country to those islands by 
American Missionaries. Manual labor 
schools had been established in the 
Hawaiian Islands, through the influ- 
ence of missionaries sent there from 
America, before the Negroes were 


on Dewey, Democracy and Education, 
p. 26. 


emancipated, These schools had been 
considered a success. So when the 
question arose relative to what might 
be done for the new!'y-emancipated 
Negroes of the South, from the educa- 
tional point of view, two answers were 
given, for two types of education were 
now recognized. The less idealistic 
thought of industrial training. Since 
Negroes had never been thought of 
except as “drawers of water and 
hewers of wood,” and even now, could 
not reasonably hope ever to move 
beyond the status of the laboring class, 
industrial training would be the best 
thing that could be given to them. 
It would fit them most adequately for 
their function in this country. Besides, 
there was some question as to whether 
or not the freedmen could receive to 
advantage the liberal cultural type of 
education. And the fact that the two 
schools, Hampton and Tuskegee, 
which accepted the industrial idea 
have become the wealthiest schools 
for Negroes in the country, is proof 
that the idea had its appeal. 

On the other hand most of the 
people who actually carried education 
to the freedmen of the South were not 
those supporting the industrial idea in 
the sense in which it became embodied 
in Hampton and Tuskegee. They were 
rather supporters of Christian ideal- 
ism; and for the Christian idealist of 
that day, all men were divided into 
two parts: body and soul, and the 
most important part was the soul, for 
it was immortal. And the soul of the 
slave was as precious in the sight of 
God as the soul of the master. It was 
this type of thinking about the human 
individual which made it possible for 
those early Christian idealists, who 
came South to work among the freed- 
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men, to fee] that education ought to 
include something more than manual 
training. It should develop the whole 
man. The freedman should be taught 
to be something as well as do some- 
thing, and no one knows what an im- 
mortal soul may become. Hence they 
should be exposed to the influence of 
liberal culture. And they went forth 
establishing schools on the basis of 
this idea—three of four to every one 
of the manual training type; and by 
faith, called them colleges and uni- 
versities, even though they were 
scarcely high schools at that time. 

These contrasting views regarding 
the degrees of fitness of the different 
types of education for the freedmen, 
however, were probably not the result 
of very critical thinking on the sub- 
ject at that time. One is more nearly 
correct, it would seem, if he assumes 
that they represent the operation of 
the Petrine principle: “such as I have 
give I thee.’* This is especially true 
of those who founded the liberal arts 
colleges. They were products of such 
colleges themselves; and they went 
forth to do to others what these col- 
leges had done to them. That is what 
education meant to them. 

In the founder of Hampton Insti- 
tute, the first school of its kind for 
Negroes, we find the influence of both 
types of education operating. General 
Armstrong was born in the Hawaiian 
Islands, and spent the first twenty- 
one years of his life there. His father, 
the Rev. Mr. Richard Armstrong, was 
for a number of years, minister of 
public instruction there, and in this 
position he influenced the government 
to establish a system of schools upon 


* Acts 3:6. 





a manual-labor basis. The son, Samuel 
C. Armstrong, who later became Gen- 
eral Armstrong and founder of Hamp- 
ton Institute, spent the early part of 
his life in contact with these schools 
as a sudent, and when he came to the 
United States to complete his educa- 
tion at Williams College, the effects 
of this earlier training remained with 
him. So when he faced the task of 
doing something for the freedmen in 
an educational way, he drew upon his 
Hawaiian experience and established 
Hampton Institute. Thus began both 
types of educational emphasis among 
the freedmen about the same time, 
though they were about two centuries 
apart in their origin in this country. 

Armstrong introduced a program of 
education, the purpose of which, as he 
described it, was the education of the 
freedman’s head, heart, and hands 
alike; while the liberal arts colleges, 
presumably, left out the hands in order 
to do a better job with the head and 
heart. This appears to have been the 
main difference between the two pro- 
grams in that early day. It is there- 
fore difficult, today, for one without 
historical perspective, to understand 
why either program should have re- 
ceived adverse criticism; but when the 
public became, in a general way, 
acquainted with these programs, 
through efforts on the part of adminis- 
trators to secure support for the work, 
those who supported or approved one 
program tended to become critics of 
the other. It was during this period, 
one may assume, that more critical 
thinking was done regarding the fitness 
of the different types of education for 
the freedmen, than when the schools 
were being established; and in the 
course of time, two outstanding Negro 
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leaders became symbolic of that think- 
ing. During the last twenty years of 
his life, Booker T. Washington be- 
came symbolic of the kind of think- 
ing which approved the manual train- 
ing type of education for the freedmen, 
while W. E. B. DuBois was regarded 
as the representative of the other type. 

There appear to have been two 
reasons for this division in thought 
regarding the kind of education the 
freedmen should have, and its associa- 
tion with these two Negro leaders. In 
the first place, here again one sees the 
Petrine principle operating. Dr. Du- 
Bois was a Ph.D. man from Harvard 
and had studied in German Univer- 
sities, while the other leader was not 
even a college man. He graduated from 
Hampton and then went forth to give 
to others at Tuskegee such as he had. 
And in the second place, people began 
to see implicit in the one or the other 
type of educational program, a phi- 
losophy of race, which they were, or, 
were not, willing to accept. The fact 
that there was some question regard- 
ing the value of liberal: education for 
the freedmen has already been men- 
tioned. Some people were not in favor 
of giving it to them. Whether this 
was due merely to prejudice, or to 
an honest belief that freedmen were 
deficient in mental capacity, is not 
always made clear. John Dewey says 
liberal culture has been associated 
with leisure, while vocational educa- 
tion has been judged to be narrowly 
practical, if not pecuniary. Perhaps 
this type of thinking entered the pic- 
ture and helped to determine attitudes 
in some cases. But whatever the cause 
for the opposition to liberal education 
for the freedmen, it is not difficult to 
see that a Negro, who had himself 


gone to the top in liberal education, 
especially one made like Dr. DuBois, 
would not remain quiet in the face of 
such a situation. Thus he became as- 
sociated, in the thinking of these 
groups, with the cause of liberal edu- 
cation for the freedmen. 

The fruit of the movement to put 
emphasis on democratic implications 
in the field of education, is not clearly 
seen yet, The movement is too young 
for its fruit to be mature. It is an in- 
teresting movement, however, and one 
to which no really live educator can 
remain indifferent; for wherever the 
principles of democracy are recogniz- 
ed, the situation presents possibilities 
good and bad, or desirable and unde- 
sirable. The writer has heard students 
argue that since, in a democracy ma- 
jority rule is a recognized principle, 
students should have the right to 
decide in matters which affect their 
common life, instead of having the 
faculty decide for them. 

Another recognized principle of 
democracy is freedom of choice. Coer- 
cion is contrary to democratic pro- 
cedure. But if a person is allowed to 
choose, he will select what he likes; 
and what a person likes depends upon 
his character. This fact points to the 
weakest link in the democratic chain, 
and at the same time suggests the task 
of education which would prepare 
people for life in a democratic society. 
There must be sufficient community of 
interest and ideals to insure common 
loyalties, and therefore agreement with 
regard to the fundamental values, if 
democracy is to function. It is not 
enough to give people freedom of 
choice. They must be trained to choose 
wisely. 

And in addition to this danger sug- 
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gested here by the possibility of liberty 
being turned into license, depending 
upon the character of the people ex- 
ercising freedom of choice, there is 
another danger, some will argue, when 
the movement is carried into Negro 
schools, Is it wise, they ask, to satu- 
rate the minds and hearts of young 
people with ideas and sentiments of 
democracy, in a society which does not 
allow them the full right of citizen- 
ship? Would it not be wiser to train 
them not to expect full participation 
and equality in this country? If, for 
example, Negro teachers with the same 
amount of training and experience, 
must teach for less salary than white 
teachers, simply because of their 
racial connection, would it not make 
for greater peace and harmony be- 
tween the races, in a bi-racially or- 
ganized society, as well as greater 
peace of mind and happines on the 
part of the individual teacher, if these 
young people were taught while in 
school to go ahead and accept the 
situation, and not expect anything dif- 
ferent? Then, at least, they say, the 
youngsters would not have to become 
disillusioned in later life. 

The kind of answer which one gives 
to such questions as these, will depend 
not only on his philosophy of race 
relations, but also the basic concepts 
in his moral philosophy. If moral law 
runs no deeper in human affairs than 
customary practice, or what the 
sociologists call folkways and mores 
(and there are those who take this 
position) one may be justified, per- 
haps, in supporting some such program 
of peace and harmony as the one sug- 
gested here. The writer has heard 
speakers tell students, from college 
platforms, that the main thing for 


them to learn is how to get along with 
people. But such a statement always 
strikes one as only a half-truth. It 
would represent a sounder position, it 
would seem, to say that the ultimate 
business of life is to help people, and 
sometimes, in order to help people, 
we may have to oppose what they are 
doing and ask them to do better. Get- 
ting along with people may be quite 
desirable, but helping people is still 
more desirable. And when we oppose 
what people are doing in order to 
help them, we may not get along with 
them very well. Martin Luther did 
not get along with the Catholic Church 
very well, but he caused a reformation 
within it. In other words, peace and 
harmony under any conditions, or any 
kind of peace and harmony, cannot 
satisfy spirits of high moral endeavor, 
who define moral law not in terms of 
what is, or what is being practiced, 
but rather in terms of what ought to 
be, basing that ought on capacity for 
growth and what people need, rather 
than what they have or what they 
want. Just as the mother, for example, 
must minister to her baby, not alone 
on the basis of what it wants but also 
what it needs in the light of the ob- 
jectives of health and growth, which 
she has in mind but it does not, so 
the higher intelligence and finer emo- 
tions must function with regard to 
the group or the individual who is in 
error. When one recalls the bloody 
struggle through which this country 
passed in getting rid of slavery, and 
then realizes that public opinion in 
the South today would not support 
such a system, he may be prepared 
to believe that the road to heaven may 
sometimes lead through hell, due to 
the inability of people to see and 
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choose wisely what is best for them. 
It would seem, therefore, to those 
who see moral law running deeper in 
human affairs than mere custom, that 
the minds and hearts of Negro youth 
ought to be saturated with ideas and 
sentiments of democracy, since they 
are supposed to live in a democratic 
society; and through the same educa- 
tional process they should be taught 
to oppose with all the force of in- 
telligence and moral character which 
they can command, every barrier 
that is set before them because of color 
or racial history. For in fighting for 
social justice, even if the oppressed 
are doing the fighting, they are fight- 
ing for higher moral ideals and Chris- 
tian standards in American society. 
And they should also be made to feel 
that they are not fighting alone in this 
struggle; that the people of the best 
minds and highest degrees of moral 
sensitivity, North and South, are not 
only in sympathy with such a fight, 
but are themselves already on the 
battlefield; and that ultimately they 
shall win because the nature of things 
fights on the side of those who are 
battling for social justice and higher 
levels of individual and social life. 
And this reference here to higher 
moral ideals and Christian standards 
in American society leads to the ex- 
pression of one other opinion before 
closing these reflections on education. 
It was pointed out earlier in this dis- 
cussion that there were two require- 
ments for graduation from college in 
the early days of our educational 
history. One was concerned with 
achievement in the realm of the in- 
tellectual, while the other that of the 
moral and spiritual. In addition to 
being able to master Greek, Latin, and 


Hebrew, the candidate was required 
to be of “Godly life and conversation.” 
College education today seems to have 
lost, or, is rapidly losing sight of this 
second concern. Little or nothing is 
being said today about achievement in 
the realm of the moral and spiritual 
as a condition of graduation. The 
emphasis is rather on so many units of 
this and so many units of that, if the 
student desires the X, Y, or Z degree. 
Just why this has happened is not 
easy to explain. Perhaps nobody 
knows, since, as far as the writer is 
aware, no special effort has been made 
to find out. But that such a change in 
educational emphasis has occurred, is 
a reasonable assertion, in view of the 
signs of the time, in spite of the fact 
that it has not been verified by special 
and extended investigations. 

Of course the control of education 
has changed since the early days. This 
fact may have to be taken account of 
in attempting to explain this change of 
emphasis in its program. The first 
colleges were founded and controlled 
by the church, and nowhere has that 
been truer than in the case of the 
Negro colleges. But today they are, 
for the most part, either controlled by 
the state, or by independent boards of 
trustees. And of course the state makes 
no pretense at being interested in a 
program for the moral and spiritual 
development of its youth. It depends 
upon a system of law backed up by 
force, as its means of control, and 
makes it clear in this law, that there 
shall be no dealings between church 
and state, as far as the educational 
program is concerned. 

In the case of the independent 
boards of trustees, one can usually find 
some ministers of religion listed among 
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them, but the leading influence does 
not come from these ministers. The 
leading influence comes from the side 
of the business world. The people re- 
sponsible, usually try to get as many 
of the big business men as possible to 
serve on these boards. They do this 
because they think it brings them 
nearer the financial support which 
they need and are seeking. The busi- 
ness men do not seek these positions, 
but they are decent people and are in 
sympathy with struggling humanity, 
so when approached and asked to 
accept positions on these trustee 
boards, many of them do so; and by 
virtue of their financial significance, 
they are able to have influence out of 
proportion to their number. But the 
weight of their influence has gone in 
the direction of increased financial 
support, and improved business meth- 
ods in connection with the work of 
running the schools. The Negro schools 
have improved in recent years beyond 
the power of the writer to accurately 
estimate, as a result of this type of 
influence. 

But these business men make no 
claim of being moral and spiritual 
experts, or leaders in this realm of 
human experience. They cannot, there- 
fore, be held responsible for this loss 
of emphasis from the educational pro- 
gram, with which the writer is con- 
cerned in this discussion. It is a slip 
for which we educators ourselves are 
responsible. It appears that we have 
drifted, perhaps unconsciously, into 
that state of mind, regarding the moral 
side of education, which makes it 
possible for us to assume that it is no 
longer important, or that increased 
endowments and improved methods in 
the matter of issuing out the intellec- 


tual units, leading to this or that de- 
gree, can take the place of the moral 
and spiritual emphasis which was once 
characteristic of education. But if we 
have, we shall yet have to correct our- 
selves. The moral side of the education 
of young people is so important that 
no amount of mere intellectual attain- 
ment can take the place of it. The 
writer has in mind now the case of a 
man who has a whole string of degrees 
after his name. He was a University 
President, and is in Who’s Who in 
America. But at the present time he is 
also in the State Penitentiary. Isn’t 
that a mixup, or would the reader say 
a “mess-up”? This man had gone to 
the top on the intellectual side, for he 
holds the Ph.D. degree from one of the 
leading universities of the country, but 
this was not enough. His education on 
the moral side was too inadequate to 
support his degrees; so he fell from 
the very top of a University group 
down to a mere number in a peni- 
tentiary group, a victim of a system of 
education which is putting the em- 
phasis on getting degrees, and neglect- 
ing the equally important matter of 
developing sound moral character. 
Another case of a similar nature was 
clipped from the New York Times, by 
the writer, in January of last year. 
One does not feel capable of naming 
all the causes for the present moral 
slump in American education, but it 
requires only common sense to see that 
putting people at the head of schools, 
who are themselves morally weak, 
would be one cause. Such people will 
not, because they cannot, be critical 
judges in the matter of selecting teach- 
ers who are morally fit. And teachers 
who are morally weak will cause the 
school to send out graduates who are 
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weak on the moral side of their educa- 
tion. Thus the process of toning down 
the moral and spiritual emphasis in 
education will and is going on in 
American society at the present time. 
The writer recalls a case which hap- 
pened a few years ago in a Mid- 
Western college. A professor became 
the illegitimate father of his student’s 
baby, and then lured the girl off the 
campus and killed her before the baby 
was born, in an attempt to save his 
reputation and hold his job. And at the 
present time a man who was Principal 
of a school is serving a term of fifty 
years, according to newspaper reports, 
for attempting to kill one of his own 
teachers, who failed to respond, in a 
satisfactory way, to his love advances. 

These are, it is true, only individual 
cases, and are all taken from white 
schools, but they have significance in 
the fact that they are cases at the top. 
When the lights at the top grow dim, 
the people below cannot see their way 
very well. Such developments cannot 
take place in white schools without 
affecting the moral tone in Negro 
schools, for white people work in 
Negro schools; and in the case of the 
state schools the white people control 
both the funds and the selection of the 
personnel. Then too, the superior posi- 
tion of white people in this country, 
naturally gives to them the function of 
setting standards for the Negroes. If 
the moral standards in their schools 
go down, therefore, it will naturally 
have the effect of toning down the 
moral emphasis in Negro schools. Be- 
sides, reports in the newspapers indi- 
cate that the moral influence in Negro 
schools is weakening. The writer has 
noticed recently the case of a teacher 
being accused of criminally attacking 


a girl student in the school where he 
taught. Last year the case of a student 
killing a teacher, over the question of 
cheating in an examination, and then 
committing suicide, was reported. And 
more recently there has been reported 
the case of a Dean being arrested on a 
charge of forgery, in connection with 
the issuing of teaching permits and 
selling degrees; and another case of 
two students beating the Dean of their 
college. But students do not beat up 
Deans for nothing. Students, as a rule, 
are rather inclined to respect and 
honor their teachers, if the teachers 
show themselves at all to be worthy 
leaders. When they attack a teacher, 
therefore, it puts upon that teacher 
the responsibility of showing that he 
is having the proper kind of influence 
on them. If the particular teacher is 
not at fault, then the moral tone of the 
school environment is at fault. Some- 
body who stands above the student in 
the situation, must fail morally, the 
writer believes, before the student can 
get up courage enough to think about 
beating up his teachers. The responsi- 
bility for the moral condition of the 
schools must be located somewhere at 
the top, rather than among the stu- 
dents themselves. Moral character is 
an achievement. No one gets it by 
birth, but all normal people can, and 
will achieve it, the writer believes, if 
they are given attention in time, and 
are properly stimulated and guided. 
Hence the responsibility for moral 
failure in society must rest ultimately 
upon the shoulders of those whose 
function it is to stand at the front as 
leaders and guides for the young. Edu- 
cation must be made conscious of this 
fact, and brought back to a recogni- 
tion of its responsibility in this con- 
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nection. It appears to have lost, or to 
be rapidly losing sight of one half of 
its task. The writer has spent the 
greater part of the last thirty years of 
his life in contact with the school 
campus, as a student first, and then as 
a teacher; and it is his honest opinion, 
that the moral and spiritual influence 
is weaker on the campus today than it 
has been before during this period. 
Judging from the language used, the 
attitudes revealed, and the conduct 
observed, too many are being dignified 
with their first degree who are not of 
“Godly life and conversation.” And 
here, Mr. Educator, your challenge 
presents itself. There are more young 
people gathering together on the cam- 
puses from year to year now, than was 
ever true before in the history of the 
world. And it is also true that the 
demand for sound moral character in 
our leaders is, in the very nature of 
the case, greater than ever before in 


the history of civilization. Some edu- - 


cators are beginning to realize this, 
and be concerned about the way in 
which the demand is being met 
through education. In an address de- 
livered before a graduating class at 
the University of Chicago, Robert M. 
Hutchins, President of the University, 
reveals such a concern: 
I am not worried about your economic 
future. I am worried about your morals. My 
experience and observation lead me to warn 
you that the greatest, the most insidious, 
. the most paralyzing danger you will 
face is the danger of corruption. Time will 
corrupt you. Your friends, your wives, or 
husbands, your business or professional as- 
sociates will corrupt you. Your social, po- 
litical, and financial ambitions wiil corrupt 
you. The worst thing about life is that it is 
demoralizing. . . . 





So I am worried about your morals. This 
University will not have done its whole 
duty to the nation if you give way before 


the current of contemporary life... . Do 
not let “practical men” tell you that you 
should surrender your ideals because they 
are impractical. Do not be reconciled to 
dishonesty, indecency, and brutality because 
gentlemanly ways have been discovered of 
being dishonest, indecent, and brutal... . 
Take your stand now before time has cor- 
rupted you. Before you know it, it will be 
too late. Courage, temperance, liberality, 
honor, justice, wisdom, reason, and under- 
standing, these are still the virtues. . . . If 
come what may you hold them fast, you 
will do honor to yourselves and to the Uni- 
versity, and you will serve your country. 


The President does well, the writer 
believes, to put emphasis on the im- 
portance of the moral qualities in edu- 
cation today. In a world which has 
become, by reason of scientific de- 
velopment and improved communica- 
tion, one neighborhood; a world, there- 
fore, in which one man’s wrong may 
bring suffering to millions; and yet a 
world in which men and nations alike 
seem more and more to be losing sight 
of the rightful claims of others, in a 
ruthless and egotistic struggle to gain 
for themselves, where shall we turn, if 
not to education, for the development 
of that type of character which will 
change the present scene? And if edu- 
cation fails us at a time like this, how 
great is that failure! Science cannot 
save the civilization which it has de- 
veloped. It requires the aid of morali- 
ty, in the form of sound Christian 
Character, and we have a right to ask 
education to assert itself in the interest 
of the development of such a type of 
character. 








The Relation of Income to Adequate 
Educational Opportunities’ 
E. HORACE FITCHETT 


The question which this discussion 
must first settle is: When are educa- 
tional opportunities adequate? I sup- 
pose there could be no quarrel with the 
suggestion that adequate educational 
opportunities ideally, at any rate, 
should provide the educand with infor- 
mation, attitudes, abilities and skills 
to function with maximum efficiency 
in his community. Translated into 
definite objectives or principles this 
would mean the same thing as the 
Cardinal Principles of Education, pro- 
posed by the National Education 
Association more than two decades 
ago. While there may be some differ- 
ence of opinion about the place some 
of the principles should hold in an 
effective scheme of education yet it 
can not be denied that, such objectives 
as: citizenship; health efficiency; 
worthy home membership; vocational 
efficiency; and worthy use of leisure 
are among the desirable goals for 
which to strive in a democratic society. 

In a very real sense, it is fair to say, 
however, that the information, skills 
and attitudes for effective living in a 
community are contingent upon the 
type of society in which one lives. The 
rural community may not make the 
same demands upon the individual as 
the urban community; the demands 
and expectations in a southern agricul- 


_ * Address delivered at the meeting of the 
South Carolina Committee of the Commis- 
sion on Interracial Cooperation in Sumter, 
South Carolina, on Wednesday, Jan. 15, 1941 
and in Florence, South Carolina on Thurs- 
day, Jan. 16, 1941. 
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tural society may be somewhat dif- 
ferent from the cultural patterns of an 
industrialized northern society. In 
spite of the variations in demands, in 
a capitalistic, democratic society, re- 
gional differences turn out to be differ- 
ences in degree rather than in kind. 

Stated in another way, it may be 
proposed that educational opportuni- 
ties are adequate when they make pro- 
visions for any segment of the popula- 
tion of the community to live as fully 
and to participate as freely in its life 
as any other part of the population. 
This proposal does no violence to 
values which are vital to community 
welfare. On the contrary, it should 
bolster-up and enhance our cherished 
norms. Health and vocational effi- 
ciency; worthy home membership and 
the worthy use of leisure time; citizen- 
ship and ethical character are the safe- 
guards to any wholesome scheme of 
values. Any group which fails to 
acquire the information, appreciations 
and skills upon which these standards 
are based constitutes a persistent 
menace to the social system. 

A recent Report of the Advisory 
Committee on Education listed the 
following as among the services? which 
should be made universally available 
by the public schools of our society: 


1. A well-planned program of general 
education for all children and youth, 


*Report of the Advisory Committee on 
Education, House Doc. 529, 75th Congress, 
3d Session, Washington, 1938, p. 11, quoted 
by T. Lynn Smith. The Sociology of Rural 
Life (New York 1940), p. 368. 





and also suitable preparation for par- 
ticular vocations in accordance with 
the needs of the children and youth. 

2. Instruction by carefully selected teach- 
ers who are competent and well pre- 
pared, and who are interested in the 
development of community life. 

3. Safe and sanitary school buildings 
adapted to a modern program of in- 
struction and related services. 

4, Suitable school equipment and instruc- 
tional materials, including books and 
other reading materials adequate for 
the needs of the children. 

5. Student aid when necessary to permit 
able young people to remain in school 
at least up to age 18. 

6. Suitable opportunities for part-time 
and adult education. 


Now the question may logically turn 
upon the problem of the relation of 
income to adquate educational oppor- 
tunities. It is fair to say that income 
is one among many factors in a 
culture-complex which is related to 
the system of education. There are 
indeed many salient features of the 
educational scheme of any society 
which precede the problems involved 
in expense and very really cause many 
of the problems of income to arise. 
The practices and codes of etiquette 
which one group employs to control 
the other may and often do determine 
the policies which will be pursued in 
the use of income to educate its citi- 
zens; particularly the minority groups. 
It is notorious, however, that those 
sections and regions of a country 
which are most impoverished; that is, 
in which the income is most low are 
those areas with the most inadequate 
provisions for educating its citizens 
and most especially its underprivileged 
groups. This condition is notable in the 
Southern States. Recent studies* show 


*See Horace Mann Bond. The Education 
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that the efforts and resources of these 
states are more completely strained 
and exhausted by their educational 
systems than those states with ac- 
ceptable and approved educational 
facilities. In drawing contrasts be- 
tween Georgia with its low standards 
of education and California, Dr. Odum 
shows that the annual average teach- 
ers’ salaries in Georgia is $546, while 
in California it is $2,337; the per 
capita value of property is $46 in 
Georgia and $386 in California; the 
per capita expenditure is $6.11 in 
Georgia and $25.43 in California.‘ 
Dr. Odum* observes further that 
until recently the high school labora-— 
tories in the larger and better educa- 
tional systems were superior to the 
college and university science equip- 
ment in the Southern region. More- 
over, there are no major scientific 
laboratories in this area which can be 
devoted to inventions and discoveries 
relating to the rich resources of this 
section of the country. Great institu- 
tions which may serve as pacemakers 
in cultural and technological progress 
are not found in our region as in other 
parts of the United States. There is no 
gainsaying the fact that these deficien- 
cies are closely associated with an 
agricultural economy which is char- 
acterized by the most wasteful prac- 
tices of land tenure and tillage to be 
found in an enlightened society. Our 
income, and therefore our educational 
progress, is most glaringly impaired by 
the misuse of our resources. Studies by 
students of Southern problems show 





of the Negro in the American Social Order 
(New York 1934); Lynn Smith, op. cit., 
particularly Ch. XVII; Howard W. Odum, 
Southern Regions of the United States 
(North Carolina, 1936). 

“Tbid., Odum. p. 105. 

5 Ibid., p. 517, 
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that 61 per cent of the nation’s eroded 
land is found in the two major South- 
ern regions. On this account alone, 
the Southeast purchases annually 
5,514,000 tons of commercial fertilizer 
as compared with all the rest of the 
nation’s 2,594,000 tons, at a cost of 
$161,000,000. This expenditure repre- 
sents a per acre cost of $2.71 as com- 
pared with 30 cents per acre cost in 
the great farming region of the Middle 


tanburg. The City of Charleston, with 
a population of 62,265 persons, is an 
important seaport center. It is one of 
the oldest cities of the South and dur- 
ing most of its long history Negroes, 
as well as white people, have enjoyed 
unusual educational and cultural op- 
portunities.’ Florence, with 14,774 
inhabitants is an important railroad 
center; Greenville, a population of 
29,154 persons, is the most important 


TABLE I 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE NEGRO POPULATION IN 12 COUNTIES IN 
Soutu CaroL_ina—1930* 





























— Rural 
’ Total | Percent} Urban | Per cent Fara non | Per cent 

Counties Pop. | Tot. | Pop. | Urban arm | Farm Rural 

Pop. Pop. Pop. 
1. Abbeville 11,055 47.4 1,502 13.6 9,553 8,756 86.4 
2. Anderson 22,594 27.9 4,120 18.2 15,936 2,538 81.8 
3. Calhoun 12,408 74.3 —_— —_ 12,408 2,120 100.0 
4. Charleston 54,812 54.2 28 ,062 51.2 11,738 | 15,012 48.8 
5. Clarendon 21,563 71.8 — — 16,247 5,316 100.0 
6. Florence 27 ,573 45.2 6 ,067 22.0 18,091 3,415 78.0 
7. Greenville 27 , 855 23.8 10,871 39.0 11,702 5,282 61.0 
8. Jasper 6,785 67.9 —_— —_ 4,177 2,608 100.0 
9. Lexington 10,998 30.1 825 8.1 5,153 4,950 91.9 
10. McCormick 7,696 67.1 —_— —_ 6,822 874 100.0 
11. Richland 38 , 127 43.5 20 ,097 52.7 12,630 5,400 47.3 
12. Spartanburg 30,111 25.9 10,305 34.2 15,074 4,732 65.8 








® Negroes in the U. 8. 1920-1932. U. 8. Dep’t. of Com., Bur. of the Census, pp. 803-805. 


States.® It is safe to say therefore, that, 
in spite of the income of a community 
the necessary diversions of expendi- 
tures into other channels of service 
may conceivably have a deleterious 
effect upon the educational standards 
of that society. 

To bring this problem into sharper 
focus, I have selected 12 counties in 
South Carolina for comparative study 
and analysis. (See Table I.) In six of 
them there are located six of the nine 
largest cities in the State. Those coun- 
ties are: Anderson, Charleston, Flor- 
ence, Greenville, Richland and Spar- 


*Ibid., p. 341. 


textile center in South Carolina and 
one of the most valuable in the South- 
ern part of the United States (it is 
reputed to have the largest textile 
plant, under one roof, in the world) ; 
Columbia, located in Richland Coun- 
ty, has a population of 51,581, and is 
the capital of this commonwealth as 
well as an important educational® and 
trade center. 


*E. Horace Fitchett, “The Traditions of 
the Free Negro in Charleston, S.C.” The 
Journal of Negro History, 25:139-52, Ap 
1940; also: “Education and Leadership,” 
The Teachers’ Bulletin, Official Organ Pal- 
metto State Teachers Association, 20:12-18, 
Mr 1940. 

*The University of South Carolina and 
two Negro Colleges are located there. 
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In contradistinction to the counties 
listed above, the remaining six are 
among the most rural in the State.® 
They are: Abbeville, Calhoun, Claren- 
don, Jasper, Lexington, and McCor- 
mick. In four of them the total Negro 
population lives in the rural farm and 
the rural non-farm areas of this State. 
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case does the amount reach the State 
average of $9.51'° in the most rural 
counties. In Abbeville it is $6.04, Cal- 
houn $4.77, Clarendon $5.63, Lexing- 
ton $7.03, Jasper $7.58 and in McCor- 


mick $4.69. In the meantime, it is 
significant to note that the assessed 
valuation of real and personal prop- 


TABLE II 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE Pusiic ScHoont PopuLATION IN 12 CountiEs IN SouTH 
CAROLINA IN RELATION TO APPROPRIATION AND ASSESSED PROPERTY VALUATION 
































Assessed 
No. of Pupils a Aggregate Ann. Annual Cost Amt. Illiterates Valuation 
in School Cost for Edu. per Pupil spent for 10 years of Real and 
County between 6-20 in 19372 enrolled whites in| and over* Personal 
years of age! | in 19378 excess of Property® 
5 - Negroes - 
| White | Negro | White | Negro | White | Negro White| Negro 
| me % | % 
1. Abbeville 3,175 | 2,844 | $140,361 {$17,176 |$44.21 | $6.04 | $38.17 5.0 25.9 |$ 3,896,575 
2. Anderson 15,595 | 6,479 | 680,355 i§ 80,931 | 43.63 | 12.49 31.14 6.5 23.0 | 17,222,205 
3. Calhoun 1,053 | 3,349 | 60,227 15,985 | 57.20 4.77 52.43 1.0 | 21.1 2,590,290 
4. Charleston | 10,535 |11,786 | 810,943 |267,737 | 76.98 | 22.72 | 54.26 1.5 | 30.4 | 26,684,510 
5. Clarendon | 2,362 | 6,047 | 134,278 347045 56.85 5.63 51.22 5.1 35.4 2,276,890 
6. Florence | | 1o'3t0 8,417 517,831 | 86,666 | 51.20 | 10.30 40.90 3.8 22.6 | 10,252,900 
7. Greenville | 25,465 | 8,871 |1,114,169 |103,980 | 43.7 11.72 32.03 4.7 | 18.6 | 29,095,970 
8. Jasper ig 1,020 | 1,952 | 72,675 | 14,795 | 71.25 7.58 63.67 3.6 34.6 3,931,700 
9. Lexington 7,343 | 2,697 | 311,589 | 18,916 | 42.43 7.03 35.40 3.6 24.0 8,261,590 
10. McCormick | 841 | 2,261 | 45,752 | 10,607 | 54.40 4.69 49.71 2.2 19.6 1,766 ,440 
11. Richland | 11,966 | 9,700 | 712,320 |183,641 | 59.53 | 13.7 45.76 2.6 | 21.5 | 29,064,375 
12. Spartanburg | 23,340 | 7,642 [1,037,419 | 89,185 | 44.45 | 11.67 | 32.78 4.9 | 20.6 | 30,062,977 











10 
2 Tbe: Pp. 132-133. 


1 ; Sixty-ninth Annual Report of the State Superintendent of Education of the State of South Carolina 1937. Pp 
== 02. 


3 Based on the Sixty-ninth Annual Report of the Superintendent of Education of oe Carolina. 
4H. C. Brearley and Mabel Montgomery. ‘Facing Facts in South Carolina” (1937) P. 41. 
5 Op.cit. Report of Superintendent of Education P. 134. It is to be noted here that four of the counties which make 


the smallest appropriation per pupil to Negro education also show the lowest ass 
3, 5 and 10. However, the — are above the State average of $48.68 for 
10. 


each white child in two of those same counties, viz.: 3 and 


sonal property. They are: 1, 


It has long been recognized that the 
differences in the diversification of 
the economic functions performed in 
the rural and the urban communities, 
the divergencies in the complexities of 
social structures and the differences in 
the variety and amount of taxable 
capital determine, for the most part, 
variations between the city and the 
country as to change, progress and 
education. (See Table II.) In a study 
of the appropriation or expenditures 
for the education of each Negro child, 
it is noteworthy to observe that in no 


*See the characteristics of the Negro 


population in Table I of this study. 


valuation on real and per- 


erty is the lowest in the county which 
spends the least on the education of 
each colored child. McCormick Coun- 
ty with an assessed valuation of 
$1,766,440" on real and _ personal 
property is by this token the poorest 
county in the State. It is interesting 
and even perplexing to find, however, 
that this same county spends $54.39 
on the education of each white child. 
This exceeds the State average of 
$48.68,!2 for each white child, by $6.75. 


” Sixty-ninth Annual Report of the Su- 
perintendent of Education of the State of 
South Carolina—1937. James H. Hope, p 
92. 

4 Ibid., p. 134. 

* Ibid., p. 92. 
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Moreover, more is spent in this direc- 
tion for education in McCormick 
County than in Spartanburg, Green- 
ville, or Anderson. Yet in Spartanburg 
the assessed valuation of real and per- 
sonal property is $30,062,977. As a 
matter of fact, in 4 out of 6 of these 
poor rural counties the per pupil ex- 
penditure for the education of each 
white child exceeds the State average. 
Those four counties are: Calhoun, 
Clarendon, Jasper, and McCormick. 

On the contrary, however, not one 
of the six counties with a relatively 
heavy urban population falls as low as 
the State average in the expenditure 
of funds for the education of each 
Negro child. The county which ranks 
fourth in the assessed valuation on 
real and personal property** stands 
first in the expenditure of funds for 
the education of each Negro child. 
Charleston spends $22.72 for this pur- 
pose. This county also spends more on 
the education of her white children 
than any other county in this study. 
But Spartanburg County, with a large 
urban population, which appears to be 
the richest county, holds fifth place 
among the six counties, as far as 
spending is concerned. She _ holds 
fourth place in this same respect in 
her spending for the education of white 
children. Anderson, Greenville, and 
Spartanburg respectively fall below 
the State average in their expenditures 
for the white group. 

An examination of the foregoing 
facts admittedly presents some diffi- 
culties for interpretation and analysis. 
Briefly rural education for white chil- 
dren turns out to be a rather expensive 
venture. Where long distances have 


* Ibid., p. 134. 
“See Table II in this study. 


to be travelled, transportation facili- 
ties must be supported and financed. 
For example, Anderson County with a 
white school population of 15,595 
pupils spent $2,283%° per month for 
transportation purposes; while Mc- 
Cormick County with an enrollment 
of 841 persons spent $656.00'* per 
month. In the former case the cost per 
pupil averaged 15 cents while in the 
latter it was 78 cents per person. On 
the basis of a school term of eight 
months McCormick County spends 
$6.24 a month for the transportation 
of each white child to and from school. 
This is $1.55 more than the total 
amount spent in that county for the 
education of each Negro child. In the 
city on the other hand, there are cer- 
tain economies involved in the cen- 
tralization of facilities and functions. 
Whereas long distances make dupli- 
cations inevitable in the rural areas, 
fast and easy modes of transportation, 
together with the accessibility of the 
major institutions to the average per- 
son on foot, make many of the dupli- 
cations of functions unnecessary. 

However, the minority group status 
of the Negro; the practices of dis- 
crimination which comprise a part of 
our tradition, and his concentration on 
farms and in rural communities gen- 
erally militate very definitely against 
the group’s enjoying a favorable share 
of the funds for the education of our 
citizens. This policy of discrimination 
was, according to Dr. Horace Mann 
Bond, very well expressed, some time 
ago by a superintendent of education 
of Jefferson County, Arkansas: 


I started out on the theory that the county 


* Report of the Superintendent of Educa- 


tion, pp. 136-137. 
* Ibid., pp. 136-137. 
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superintendent is a superintendent of Negro 
schools as well as white, but that, being a 
white man, I should first take care of the 
white schools. After I had done all I could 
for them, I would then take hold of the 
Negro schools. That may be a selfish policy. 
No doubt it is. However, this is the only 
policy with which a county superintendent 
may work in the South, especially in Ar- 
kansas. 

Well, we followed that policy and when 
we had done what we could for the white 
schools, we began to work on the Negro 


schools. .. .™ 


kind of education to 7,381 students'® 
at an annual cost for the State of 
$973,712..° The aggregate value of 
these plants is estimated to be 
$13,385 ,460.56.°° 

On the other hand, no provisions are 
made for Negroes to acquire training 
for the major professions or in military 
experience, in or outside of the State. 
This means that the group which is 
admitted to be the most handicapped 
economically must assume a greater 


TABLE III 


A CoMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE CONTRIBUTION OF SOUTH CAROLINA TO HIGHER 
EpvucaTION FOR NEGRO AND WHITE CITIZENS 








<nrolment in 


Value of Property 














the State Sup- | Appropria- 
State Supported Institutions ported Callagee’ tions in rig tg Dn 
“Male Fem. Tot.| 1989-40 Edu.°¢ 

1. The Citadel (Military Inst.) 1190 — 1190 | $188,812 | $2,700,000. 
2. Clemson Agri. College of S. C. | 2226 — 2226 130,000 3, 275,659.56 
3. Medical College of South Car- 

olina 177 1382 309 143 , 500 482 ,000. 
4. University of S. C. 1278 - 664 1940 299 ,525 3,592,801. 
5. Winthrop College of S. C. for 

Women — 1714 1714 | 261,875 3,335,000. 
6. State A. & M. College (Negro) | 386 368 754 | 88,125 | $1,107,700.00 











® School Directory of South Carolina. 1939-49. x4 H. Hope, State Sup’t. P. 84. 
BS. 


b The State, Columbia, S.C. Wed. Jan. 17, 1940 


© 1936 Legislative Manual, 16th Ed., 81 Gen. yb of S. C. Ed. by James E 
in 1939-40 was 11.71% , of that granted to schools for the 


appropriation for higher education for Negroes in 8. C. 


Hunter, Jr. Pp. 227-242. The 


higher education of white people. Likewise the value of the property maintained for the higher education of Negroes 
is about 12.08% as great as that maintained for the higher education of white citizens. Moreover, the State appro- 
priation for college and professional education for the 7,381 white students in 1939 amounted to $131.92 per 
student while it was $110.24 per capita for the college education of 754 Negro students in the same fiscal year. 


In the field of higher education there 
are also some inadequacies which can 
not be altogether ascribed to the one 
factor, income. The State supports five 
institutions for its white citizens and 
one for Negroes. These five colleges 
and universities provide for training 
in the major professions; in general 
culture; in the agricultural and me- 
chanical fields, and in military crafts- 
manship. These schools extend this 


™ Quoted in Horace Mann Bond, op. cit., 
pp. 258-259. 

* Sch. Directory of S.C. 1939-1940. James 
H. Hope, State Sup’t., p. 840. 





financial burden to obtain the train- 
ing necessary to safeguard the basic 
interests of the race and of the State. 
It is notorious that the Negro’s vital 
and crime statistics argue most con- 
vincingly in behalf of the need for 
trained, professional services and an 
enlightened public opinion among this 
class of people in the State. This group 
has the highest illiteracy rate in the 


® The State, Columbia, 8. C. Wed. Jan. 
17, 1940. P. 5. 

* 1936 Legislative Manual, 16th Ed., 81st 
Gen. Assembly of S. C. Ed. by James E. 
Hunter, Jr. PP. 227-242. 
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nation ;”! its health status is low;?? and 
in the occupational brackets it is most 
heavily concentrated in the unskilled 
positions.” Thus as the work of our 
society becomes more technical and 
requires a greater application of scien- 
tific knowledge the ranks of the unem- 
ployed are increased. This means re- 
lief,?* idleness, immorality and crime. 


apart, in the benefits which the schools 
provide than they were over a quarter 
of a century ago. In his examination 
of this problem Dr. Charles Thomp- 


son shows: 


... that the disparity in per capita expendi- 
tures on Negro and white pupils in separate 
schools has increased relatively 250 per cent 
during the past three decades; and that 


TABLE IV 


Tue PrincipAL PRoFEessions IN Wuicn NeGroes WERE ENGAGED IN SoutTH CAROLINA 
IN 19380 FoR Wuico THey Can Nort BE TRAINED IN THE STATE® 

















, Negro Population 
No. in No. of Negroes 3 
Professions South to Each Pro- i ee ~ 
Carolina fessional Man the U. S. 
Dentists 54 14,698 6,707 
Lawyers, judges and justices 13 61,032 9,336 
Physicians and Surgeons 67 11,846 3,125 
Trained nurses 288 2,756 2,076 
College Presidents and Profes- 
sors 175 4,535 5,541 








® Negroes in the U. S. 1920-1932. U. 8S. Dep’t. of Com. Bur. of the Census. Pp. 292-293. Since the colleges gener- 
ally require their teachers to have training above the first degree, it is probable that they either hold a post gradu- 
ate degree or have pursued graduate courses not provided by the educational system of 8. C. 


Such conditions make heavy inroads 
upon the revenue of a community; 
revenue which might well be released 
into the channels of education. 
Many students of the problems 
incident to the education of the Negro 
in particular express an attitude of 
diemay and pessimism for the im- 
mcdiate future. A study of the trends 
seems to show that while the states 
with dual systems of education have 
made some progress yet the Negro and 
white groups are relatively further 


*K. Horace Fitchett. “Superstition in 
South Carolina.” The Crisis, 43:360-1, D 
1936. 

” Ibid. 

*Carle C. Zimmerman and Nathan L. 
Whetten. Rural Families on Relief (Works 
Progress Administration, Division of Social 
Research) Research Monograph XVII, US. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
(1938) pp. 20-21. 

* Toid. 


consequently similarly increasing disparities 
obtain relative to all other aspects of the 
system.” 

However, there are a number of 
hopeful signs on the horizon which, I 
believe, will not only change this state 
of affairs but will result in more ade- 
quate educational opportunities for all 
groups in our society. They are briefly: 

1. A planned program for the utili- 
zation and preservation of our natural 
resources. 

2. An increase in the industrializa- 
tion and urbanization of the Southern 
region which will result in increased 
incomes for the general society. 

3. Objective research studies on 
regional and racial problems by com- 





* Charles H. Thompson. “The Status of 
Education Of and For the American Negro.” 
Tue JourNAL oF Nearo Epucartion, 8:493-4, 
Jl 1939. 
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petent white and Negro scholars in the 
South as well as elsewhere.?® Among 
other institutions many important in- 
vestigations are being conducted at the 
University of North Carolina and at 
Fisk University. 

4. The development of an enlight- 


*E. O. Knox, “The Negro as a Subject 
of University Research in 1938.” The Jour- 
NAL OF Necro Epucarion, 8:198-204, Ap 1939. 
Dr. Knox shows that there were 76 masters 
and doctors theses and dissertations written 
on the Negro in 1932, while there were 221 in 
1938; from 1932 to 1938, 1,020 were written. 
Table I, p. 198. In 1937, 105 Negroes and 36 
white persons wrote such treatises; while in 
1938, 93 Negroes and 103 white students ful- 
filled their requirements in this way. Table 
IV, p. 202. Of the 25 states (including the 
District of Columbia) in which such prob- 
lems were studied, there were 10 Southern 
states in which students in 12 white colleges 
and universities made such investigations. 
Table III, p. 201. 





ened public opinion through the dis- 
semination of objective facts and 
through contacts with a variety of 
cultures and groups. 


5. The increased interest of the 
Federal Government in assisting to 
equalize educational opportunities for 
all regions, races and classes.?" 

6. Finally the time, energy and 
thought which special groups, like this 
interracial committee, are giving to the 
solution of our common problems. 


“For a comprehensive study of this in- 
terest consult “Editorial Comment” The 
JOURNAL oF Necro Epvucation, Vol. VI, April 
1937, No. 2; Vol. Vil, April 1938, No. 2; 
and Vol. VIII, Apri! 1939, No. 2. See also 
the entire volume VII, July, No. 3. It deals 
with the problem of “The Relationship of 
the Federal Government to Negro Educa- 
tion.” 
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Federal Aid, Local Control, and ie 
Participation 
ROBERT C. WEAVER 


INTRODUCTION 


Expansion of the Government’s pro- 
gram of social welfare has raised 
anew the old problem of administra- 
tive control-—centralized, or Federal, 
versus decentralized, or local. In such 
cooperative programs as public hous- 
ing, social security, and education, 
which are financed jointly by Federal 
and local governments, this problem 
calls for certain definite and workable 
adjustments in accordance with our 
republican form of government. 

These adjustments are of the utmost 
importance to Negro citizens because 
the majority of them still live in the 
South where they generally do not 
participate actively in state or local 
government and, consequently, are 
usually unable to make effective de- 
mand for their full share of the bene- 
fits of the program. 

In order to assure equitable partici- 
pation in decentralized programs, Ne- 
groes have sought both legislative and 
administrative safeguards. The public 
resolution appropriating funds for the 
Work Projects Administration for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1940, for- 
bids racial discrimination in employ- 
ment. Efforts have been made to have 
similar clauses inserted in legislation 
appropriating Federal funds for edu- 
cation and health. 


*The idea of legislative safeguards for 
assuring equitable Negro participation has 
a long history. One of its earliest expressions 
is found in Reconstruction legislation inci- 
dent to education and occurs in the Second 
Morrill Act of 1890. Gradually it was aban- 
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The public housing program as 
established by the United States 
Housing Act of 1937 has no such legis- 
lative provision. However, the United 
States Housing Authority created by 
that Act has developed policies and 





doned only to be revived in recent years. 
It is strenuously recommended by the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee on Education. 
See Report of Committee (Washington: 
US. Government Printing Office, 1938). The 
most startling development in the accep- 
tance of these safeguards has recently oc- 
curred incident to the National Health Bill. 
An amendment which would assure the 
carrying out of the program “without dis- 
crimination on account of race, creed, or 
color, provided that wherever separate 
health facilities are required by law for 
separate population groups, equitable pro- 
visions upon the basis of need will be made 
for facilities of like quality for each such 
group,” has been passed by the Senate. This 
amendment was introduced by Senator Wag- 
ner of New York and Senator George of 
Georgia. In light of the position of an earlier 
Senator of Georgia, Senator Smith, in regard 
to the allocation of Federal funds for educa- 
tion in Southern States (See, Congressional 
Record, 63rd Congress, Second Session, Feb. 
5, 1914, pp. 2929-2948), the espousing of such 
an amendment by Senator George is most 
significant. Also, the recent amendment pro- 
posed by ex-Senator Byrnes of South Caro- 
lina and included in the final legislation 
prohibiting discrimination on account of 
race, creed, or color in the proposed non- 
combat training program in CCC camps is 
significant. 

Recently the non-discrimination clause has 
returned to Federal legislation affecting ed- 
ucation. Thus, the First Supplemental Civil 
Functions Act, 1941, which appropriates 
some $60,000,000 for vocational training for 
defense, specifically provides that “no trainee 
under the foregoing appropriations shall be 
discriminated against because of sex, race, 
or color; and where separate schools are 
required by law for separate population 
groups to the extent needed for trainees of 
such groups, equitable provision shall be 
made for facilities and training of like qual- 
ity.” 
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devised techniques designed to assure 
Negro participation in the program 
which is executed in cooperation with 
local housing authorities. 

Under terms of the Housing Act, all 
USHA-aided projects must be ini- 
tiated, constructed, and operated by 
local housing authorities with the 
United States Housing Authority de- 
fraying 90 per cent of the development 
costs. The degree of racial participa- 
tioi and the establishment of desirable 
racial patterns under this program 
could not be superimposed from a cen- 
tral authority. However, it was fortu- 
nate for Negroes that a Federal agency 
planned, constructed, and managed 
the first. public housing developments 
because a centralized program can do 
much to establish desirable precedents 
in racial participation.? 

Since, in our form of government, it 
is traditional and usual for local 
authorities to initiate and execute 
most public programs, the experience 
and techniques developed in a decen- 
tralized program of public housing 
may have significance for other pro- 
grams of Federal aid. It is because of 
this possibility that the following out- 
line of developments in a specialized 
field is presented. 

There have been four chief avenues 
through which the USHA has co- 
operated with loca] authorities in 
facilitating equitable participation by 
Negroes in public housing. They are 
as follows: (1) circulating informa- 
tional materials, (2) formulating ap- 
plications so as to reflect racial needs, 
(3) establishing and __ interpreting 

* For a description of Negro participation 
under the Federal program of the PWA 
Housing Division, see, Robert C. Weaver, 


“The Negro in a Program of Public Hous- 
ing,’ Opportunity, 16:1-6, J] 1938. 


USHA racial policy, and (4) confer- 
ring with local housing authorities. 
Although each of these approaches has 
been determined by the peculiar needs 
in the field of public housing, they are 
sufficiently broad to form the basis for 
action in other programs of Federal 


aid. 


CIRCULATING INFORMATIONAL 
MATERIALS 


If any group of citizens is to benefit 
adequately from a program, its mem- 
bers must know the nature of the 
undertaking and the mechanism of its 
operation. For this reason a new Gov- 
ernmental activity must be described 
orally, through exhibits, and through 
written releases and special articles. 
For a minority group which is seldom 
consulted in the planning of programs 
and which receives its information un- 
officially, indirectly, and in piecemeal, 
such activities are most necessary. 
Negroes often cannot—and usually do 
not—learn of community plans until 
after they have been formulated. Even 
when an activity is designed to benefit 
all racial groups in the community, it 
is often conceived and executed be- 
fore its significance reaches minority 
groups. Without accurate information, 
these groups offer fertile ground for 
nurturing misinformation and adverse 
propaganda. At the same time, the 
unfamiliarity of the Negro and other 
minorities with the new programs is 
often used by those in authority to 
justify exclusion of these elements in 
the population. 

It is for these reasons that public 
housing has attempted from the start 
to bring to colored citizens the signifi- 
cance of its program. Speeches were 
made to important national Negro 
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groups, and conferences were arranged 
with the leaders of such organizations. 
News releases and magazine articles 
were prepared and released from the 
very beginning of the program. The 
serious housing problem facing Ne- 
groes was defined, and efforts were 
made to bring the problem and its 
possible solutions to the attention of 
colored citizens. As a partial result of 
these activities, Negroes were often 
leaders among those who urged the 
passage of enabling legislation in 
states and the formation of local 
housing authorities in municipalities. 
They were articulate about the hous- 
ing needs of their communities. It was 
not accidental that when these local 
housing boards were established, Ne- 
gro members were often included. At 
the time of this writing there are 24 
local authorities on which Negroes are 


-members. 


After local housing authorities were 
created, there was still much to be 
done in the field of information. As- 
sistance was needed by local agencies 
to assure their reaching Negro citizens. 
Accordingly, USHA offered sugges- 
tions and plans. It supplemented local 
programs and continued to assemble 
and distribute factual materials. Re- 
cently, it prepared and released a 
leaflet on “Public Housing and the 
Negro.” The collection and dissemina- 
tion of information concerning Negro 
participation in public housing is effec- 
tive in keeping each community con- 
versant with what is occurring else- 
where and facilitates the development 
of local programs on the basis of expe- 
rience in other places. This enables 
Negroes to cite what has been done 
and escape the necessity of justifying 


each step forward as a precedent in 
racial relations. 

Publicity as such can be misleading 
and unfortunate for a minority group. 
Care should be taken to avoid its use 
as a means of lulling the group into 
acquiescence. This means, of course, 
that accurate information only should 
be released and that interpretations 
should not be made without adequate 
factual basis. Programs of public wel- 
fare are too vital to those affected by 
them to allow persons or agencies to 
distort their significance or nature. At 
the same time, unless a group is in- 
formed concerning the nature and de- 
velopment of a program, that group 
cannot hope to appreciate what it can 
do to extend its participation. Without 
official data, broken down by race, for 
areas where segregation is established 
by law and custom, it is impossible to 
gauge racial participation. While 
minorities are dependent upon ade- 
quate information, at the same time, 


* Thus the President’s Advisory Commit- 
tee on Education recommends that in an 
expanded program of Federal-aid to educa- 
tion,” in the case of States maintaining 
separate schools for Negroes, information 
should be reported and published separately 
for white and Negro schools.” Report of 
Committee, p. 54. 

Doxey Wilkerson, in noting certain ad- 
ministrative policies which would facilitate 
equitable participation of Negroes in Fed- 
eral-aid to education, has included “the 
regular publication of reports showing the 
expenditure of Federal funds and the ac- 
complishments therefrom for the white and 
Negro populations in each of the States 
maintaining separate systems.” Special 
Problems of Negro Education (Washington: 
US. Government Printing Office 1939) p. 
164 


For other instances of insistence for full 
reporting of statistics showing disbursements 
of both State and Federal funds by race 
see editorials of Charles H. Thompson in 
JOURNAL oF Necro EpbvucaTIOoN, especially 
“The Harrison-Black-Fletcher Bill Makes 
Its Debut,” JourNAL or Necro Epvucation, 
6:130, Ap 1937. 
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they must constantly challenge sources 
as to their accuracy. Because of the 
political implications of Governmental 
programs, there is a temptation often 
to overstate the case for given activi- 
ties. At the same time, the opposition 
tends, in many instances, to pick flaws 
by telling half-truths and making 
sweeping generalizations that appeal 
to one minority group’s intimate 
knowledge of racial discrimination. In- 
formation should never be used to 
apologize for what is not being done. 
Rather it should tell how programs 
operate, what has been accomplished, 
and suggest what can be done to im- 
prove the situation. 


FORMULATING APPLICATIONS So As TO 
ReFutect RactaL NEEDS 


Since the primary function of the 
United States Housing Authority is to 
lend financial assistance to local hous- 
ing authorities for the development of 
low-rent housing projects, the most 
important single document incident to 
a loan is the Application for Financial 
Assistance submitted by the local 
authority. As each project is based 
upon the approval of such an applica- 
tion, the completed application is re- 
viewed by representatives of the vari- 
ous divisions in the United States 
Housing Authority including the Office 
of Racial Relations. 

Because of the nature of the rela- 
tionship between the local and Federal 
agencies in programs financed in part 
by the Federal Government, it is im- 
portant to secure desirable racial pat- 
terns by guiding the program in the 
proper direction rather than through 
forcing it. Too many rejections of 
projects discourage local initiative and 
cooperation and are inconsistent with 
the concept of local autonomy. At the 
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beginning of a new activity when the 
local authorities lean heavily upon the 
Federal agency, desirable guidance 
can be achieved by careful planning. 
One of the most effective instruments 
is the formulation of the application. 
Since the lending agency largely de- 
termines the form of the application 
required, it has an opportunity therein 
to influence the nature of the program 
without being subject to the criticism 
of Federal domination. As far as racial 
participation and policy are concerned, 
one of the most important features is 
to describe the problem which a given 
project is designed to affect so as to 
establish the need for an equitable so- 
lution from a racial point of view. 
Otherwise it is possible to overlook or 
neglect the Negro by the simple meth- 
od of ignoring or understanding his 
needs. In such situations any discus- 
sion of his participation must be re- 
stricted to generalities and appeals to 
rather nebulous sentiment. 

Section II of Applications for Fi- 
nancial Assistance* from the United 
States Housing Authority is devoted 
to an exposition of the ‘““Need for Low 
Rent Housing and the Families to be 
Housed.” Available data, broken 
down by race, are submitted for popu- 
lation and residential vacancies; num- 
ber of families, by income and month- 
ly rents paid, living under substandard 


*The analysis in this section is based 
upon the original application form which 
was used from the inception of the program 
until June, 1940. Recently a new abbrevi- 
ated form has been developed. This new 
form contains practically all the items men- 
tioned in this paper. The original applica- 
tion is most important for our discussion, 
however, since it was the basis upon which 
racial policy was built and it was the mech- 
anism which facilitated the first projects. 
These 400 odd initial projects have served 
to guide local housing authorities in the 
development of their racial policies. 
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dwelling conditions; and the number 
of families, by size and according to 
rent-paying ability, eligible for proj- 
ects. The materials contained in this 
section show the relative housing needs 
of Negro and white families in a given 
locality. These data, submitted by 
local housing authorities, establish the 
basis for racial distribution of units. 
In many instances they present a pic- 
ture which demonstrates that Negroes 
should receive the larger proportion of 
the units made available under the 
program. In other instances they pre- 
sent an irrefutable case for the im- 
mediate development of projects de- 
signed to ease the housing problem of 
Negroes. They have additional advan- 
tages in that they serve as a basis for 
answering local criticisms which 
might object to a given program be- 
cause it gives too much attention to a 
minority racial group. For the United 
States Housing Authority they are 
most useful in that they furnish a cri- 
terion for the evaluation of programs 
from the point of view of racial par- 
ticipation. In all cases, they constitute 
the most potent argument for supply- 
ing public housing to minority groups. 

The presentation of these data by 
race, however, tends to complicate 
another phase of racial policy in 
public housing since computations for 
white, Oriental, Latin American and 
Negro groups emphasize the concept 
of white, Oriental, Latin American, 
and Negro projects.° While this hap- 
pens in some cases, it is by no means 
wide-spread and its influence is offset 


*In areas where Latin Americans or 
Orientals are an important racial group. 
The specific minority groups for which racial 
breakdowns are included are determined by 
the extent of their numerical representation 
In a given community. 


by other approaches.® Suffice it to say 
here, that in the majority of instances 
these data serve to call attention tc 
the needs of minority racial groups, 
and those cases where they may lead 
to an artificial introduction of racial 
designations are in the minority. 

The third section of the Application 
for Financial Assistance is devoted to 
a description of the site: its relation 
to the city as a whole, its neighborhood 
characteristics, its physical features, 
its social and community facilities, 
and its present occupants. In this part 
of the application there is a descrip- 
tion of the principal areas occupied by 
Negroes and a land-use map showing 
their geographic distribution. The 
races inhabiting the surrounding 
neighborhoods are described, and the 
suitability of the site for the proposed 
race or nationality is set forth. There 
is also a statement of the number of 
families, by race, now residing on the 
site. The data included in Section III 
enable one to discover the degree of 
residential segregation or lack of it in 
a given city, the racial character of 
the neighborhood in which a proposed 
project is to be located, and the racial 
identity of the present occupants on 
the site as well as the race and 
nationality of tenants expected to re- 
side in the new project. These facts 
serve to answer the questions: Will the 
project displace minority racial groups 
from desirable areas? Will the project 
initiate or extend residential segrega- 
tion? 


ESTABLISHING AND INTERPRETING 
USHA Ractat Po.uicy 


It would be useless in a decen- 


°See references below to Section III of 
the Application. 
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tralized program to gather this infor- 
mation in an Application unless some 
policy were set forth relative to racial 
relations. If such policy were known 
in Washington only, it would be of 
little value since projects might be 
prepared without consideration of de- 
sirable racial policy. In such a case, 
the USHA, if it were to attempt to 
effect changes, would be swamped. The 
program would be delayed, local 
authorities would object to “undue 
interference” with local developments, 
and the Washington office would prob- 
ably ultimately give in because of the 
many misunderstandings and contro- 
versies which would result. Matters of 
racial relations would be lost in the 
maze of larger questions of federal- 
local relationships. It is for these 
reasons that the USHA has set forth 
its concept of sound racial policy inci- 
dent to the location of projects in its 
Bulletin on Site Selection.” Many of 
the statements contained therein have 
been succintly summarized as follows: 


In the selection of sites, minority racial 
groups should not be displaced from stable 
and integrated neighborhoods. Demolition in 
connection with a public housing develop- 
ment should never involve the demolition 
of more units occupied by a minority racial 
group than are made available to that same 
group in the new project unless the excess 
families can be accommodated in safe and 
sanitary dwellings at rentals they can af- 
ford to pay in other suitable neighborhoods. 
In the selection of sites involving immedi- 
ate demolition, consideration should be 
given to the immediate availability of hous- 
ing for the different racial groups displaced 
by the demolition program’ 


In addition to this statement rela- 


"USHA Bulletin #18, On Policy and 
Procedure, Site Selection, pp. 6-7. 

“USHA Summary of General Require- 
ments and Minimum Standards for USHA- 
Aided Projects, p. 11. 





tive to displacement of minority 
groups, USHA Bulletin #18 on Site 
Selection contains more specific defini- 
tion of desirable principles incident to 
site selection. Among other statements 
the following appears: 


If it is decided to develop sites which are 
either inhabited now by members of more 
than one race or, in the case of vacant sites, 
are contiguous to neighborhoods which are 
inhabited by different races, local authori- 
ties should plan projects open to members 
of these different groups.° 


These criteria of sound racial policy 
are made available to local authorities 
and are familiar to all USHA repre- 
sentatives who have contacts with 
local authorities during the time that 
applications are formulated. 

When an application for financial 
assistance has been completed in the 
field, it is reviewed by the USHA. 
Here, any departures from accepted 
racial policy are discussed. In most 
instances, however, these issues have 
been met and cleared before the proj- 
ect is formally presented. In the event 
that there are controversial features 
remaining, an effort is made to ascer- 
tain the reaction of local Negro leader- 
ship. Since the program is, according 
to law, decentralized, it is necessary 
to accept the opinion of local groups 
affected in instances where there may 
be several possible interpretations of 
the effect of any given project in light 
of USHA policy. 

Just as site selection is covered in 
USHA policy bulletins, so is the 
matter of Negro employment during 
construction. The Summary of Gen- 
eral Requirements and Minimum 
Standards for USHA-Aided Projects 


* Bulletin #18 on Policy and Procedure, 
p. 8. 
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makes specific reference to this matter 
under a sub-heading of the General 
Requirements. This section is entitled 
“Employment—Non- Discrimination,” 
and it reads as follows: 

“The Local Authority will require 
that there shall be no discrimination 
because of race, creed, or political 
affiliations in the employment of per- 
sons for work on USHA-aided proj- 
ects. In order to give effect to this 
requirement, insofar as it may affect 
Negro employees on construction, the 
local authority shall insert in all con- 
struction contracts a provision that 
payment to Negro skilled and un- 
skilled labor of certain percentages of 
the amount paid under te contract for 
such labor shall be considered prima 
facie evidence that the contractor has 
not discriminated against Negro labor. 
The percentages to be used are those 
of Negro skilled and unskilled build- 
ing construction laborers employed in 
the particular city, as reflected by the 
last census.””?° 


CoNFERRING WITH LocaL HovsInG 
AUTHORITIES 
There are, of course, other matters 
of racial policy in public housing. One 
of the more important is that of em- 
ployment as project managers and in 
related jobs. Here, however, the USHA 
can do little more than establish de- 








” Summary of General Requirements, p. 
10. For a description of this technique, see 
Weaver, “An Experiment in Negro Labor,” 
Opportunity, 14:295-8, O 1936. A more com- 
plete description of the basis of this clause 
in USHA-aided projects is presented in an 
article by the author under the title, “Racial 
Policy in Public Housing,” Phylon, 1:152-4, 
Spring 1940. It is interesting to note that 
this technique has been adopted by other 
federal agencies which lend financial aid to 
construction projects. Thus it was extended 
to Federal Works Agency defense housing 
projects and, recently, to other FWA public 
works projects. 


siderable patterns, point to the efficacy 
of Negro participation and urge local 
authorities to adopt desirable policy. 
This has been done. On the first public 
housing projects, which were managed 
initially by the Housing Division of 
the PWA, Negroes were used as man- 
agers to great advantage. The record 
of this experience has been preserved 
and is available to local authorities.” 
Most of these local housing bodies are 
following USHA recommendations and 
Negro management personnel is being 
used in almost all cities having USHA- 
aided projects tenanted predominantly 
by colored families. 

Problems of this type and all oth.» 
matters of racial policy occasion fre- 
quent discussions between the Office of 
Racial Relations and local authorities. 
Often it is most effective for the Office 
of Racial Relations to have direct ne- 
gotiations with USHA field represen- 
tatives, and the latter in turn carry on 
discussion with local authorities. No 
rules can be established in this field 
except to say that favorable results 
are always paramount, and the ques- 
tion of who carries on the discussions 
is of secondary importance. It is some- 
times deadly, in racial relations, if 
results are sacrificed to questions of 
personal contacts. 


RESULTS” 


There are several criteria by which 
the public housing program can be 


4 “Racial Policy in Public Housing,” pp. 
154-155. 

"The data set forth in Tables I and II 
are as of September 30, 1940. Although there 
are more current figures, those as of Sep- 
tember 30 are more pertinent for this paper 
since they pertain to the period during which 
the techniques described above were in 
effect. The new data, while differing in detail, 
do not reflect any major changes. 
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evaluated from the point of view of 
racial participation. The first and most 
obvious is the number of units which 
will be occupied by Negro families. 
The second is the estimated develop- 
ment cost of these units. The third is 
a more exact basis, the proportions of 
units and of funds directed for the use 
of colored citizens. And, finally, there 
is a whole cluster of questions which 
can be described as pertaining to the 
degree of Negro participation in the 
planning, construction, and manage- 
ment of public housing projects. In 
this discussion of results, it is to be 
noted that the comparatively few De- 
fense Housing Projects of USHA were 
planned under emergency procedures 
differing from those described in this 
article. 

Table I sets forth the degree of Ne- 
gro participation in USHA-aided pro- 
jects as reflected by data pertaining to 
type of racial occupancy and esti- 
mated cost of projects as of September 
30, 1940. For the nation as a whole, 
slightly less than 50,000 colored fam- 
ilies will move out of substandard 
housing into new, desirable public 
dwelling units, estimated to cost over 
$240,000,000 or 33 per cent of the cost 
of the total program. The projects in 
which Negro families will live are to 
be in 140 communities in 30 states and 
the District of Columbia. They are 
concentrated in those urban areas 
where there are the largest number of 
Negro families, and the proportion of 
Negro participation in the program 
reflects the degree of need for housing 
among low-income Negro families. 

Although data are not available to 
measure the exact extent of this need 
from a racial point of view, our gen- 
eral information tells us that the pro- 
portion of Negroes living in sub- 


standard housing in cities with large 
numbers of Negro families is much 
higher than the ratio of colored per- 
sons to the total population. For those 
cities where there are detailed data, 
there is evidence to the effect that the 
majority of Negro residents live in 
substandard housing."* Since, however, 
any public housing program which is 
not 100 per cent subsidized must take 
into account not only need but income, 
crude housing figures cannot be used 
as a basis for evaluating a program. 
When we have more accurate and de- 
tailed data for all sections of the coun- 
try, we can measure the market and 
the racial make-up of families by in- 
come groups. Until such figures are 
made available by the National Hous- 
ing Census of April, 1940, we can do 
no more than generalize. On the basis 
of such deductions and from detailed 
study of surveys for cities where there 
are local projects, it is safe to say that 
public housing is attempting to dis- 
tribute its benefits to racial groups in 
accordance with their numbers which 
are eligible (because of low income but 
sufficient income and present bad 
housing) for admittance to public 
housing projects. 

Table I also indicates the distribu- 
tion on the basis of need has character- 
ized local housing programs in all 
sections of the Nation. Those regions 
with the largest proportions of Negroes 
in their urban populations have the 
largest relative degree of Negro par- 
ticipation in public housing. 

It is impossible to make any truly 
significant comparisons of costs as 


% For a discussion of need, see the writer’s 
“Negroes Need Housing,” Crisis, May 1940, 
pp. 138 et. seq. For a more detailed account 
of the situation in a Northern city see 
Horace Cayton’s “Negro Housing in Chi- 
cago,” Social Action, April 15, 1940, pp. 39. 
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between units to be occupied by Ne- 
groes and units to be occupied by 
white families, This follows for many 
reasons. First, land costs vary from 
project to project and from munici- 
pality to municipality. In any given 
city this cost is determined largely by 
the type of site (vacant or slum clear- 
ance). Second, building costs vary in 
accordance with the size and location 
of the city, the type of project which 
can be developed on a particular site 
(depending often upon whether the 
project is in the center of the city or 
in an outlying area), and the number 
of units included in the project. Third, 
projects were approved at different 
dates during which minimum USHA 
standards were undergoing revisions 
downwards; and, thus, in a given city 
and as between cities, costs varied 
between projects designed for compar- 
able income groups. Finally, in certain 
cities the mass of Negroes living in 
slums receive incomes on the average 
much lower than white families in 
substandard housing, and income 
levels for Negroes in public housing 
projects will be, of necessity, lower 
than those for white tenants. 
Generally, there have been identical 
facilities offered to low-rent families 
of all races in a given city. In some 
places the first public housing projects 
were developed in Negro neighbor- 
hoods by the PWA Housing Division. 
These developments were usually con- 
structed at greater cost and equipped 
more completely than USHA-aided 
projects, whereas the USHA has 
attempted to reach lower income 
groups and, consequently, the costs 
have been lower. This is, of course, a 
desirable development since, ulti- 
mately, it is hoped that many income 
levels will be reached by the program 


and several types of housing at several 
rent levels will be available to all 
racial groups in a given community. 
As public housing grows it must con- 
tinue to reach families of lower income 
levels. In some instances, however, 
there is a danger in its attempting to 
go too far in this direction. Such action 
would reduce standards too much, 
attempt to have housing enter into the 
solution of other economic problems, 
and might conceivably tend to cement 
wages at low levels. This is a problem 
ahead which deserves study. For the 
present, it may be said that there are 
few differentials in construction and 
those which do exist are generally 
occasioned, in accordance with USHA 
policy, by economic rather than racial 
considerations. 

A much more instructive analysis of 
racial distribution of costs can be de- 
rived from a study of the proportion 
of estimated development costs ab- 
sorbed by units for occupancy by Ne- 
gro tenants. By referring again to 
Table I it can be seen that about 
one-third of the development cost of 
USHA-aided projects will be spent for 
units occupied by Negroes. This is the 
same proportion as that for Negro 
occupancy in units developed by the 
program. Regional and state figures 
reflect the same similarity between 
ratios for Negro occupancy and de- 
velopment cost for units to be occu- 
pied by colored families. The con- 
sistency of this relationship is most 
convincing and significant." 

“Results of this type, no doubt, form 
the basis for favorable evaluation of Negro 
participation in the USHA program. One 
comment on this question is as follows: 
“a more fair and equitable racial policy 
now exists in USHA than in any other 
branch of the Federal Government. On the 


basis of need, Negroes are enjoying equit- 
able benefits from public housing, colored 
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It is impossible in this paper to out- 
line the factors which operate in the 
sphere of Negro employment. In a 
decentralized program they are many 
and complex. As has been noted above, 
a technique designed to secure equity 
for Negro labor has been devised and 
is now used by local authorities in 
accordance with USHA policy. That 
the approach is not without flaws is 
admitted. But that it has been effec- 
tive can also be illustrated by current 


The figures presented in Table II 
show the picture. Our data, while not 
complete as of September 30, 1940, but 
representing the latest figures then 
available, consist of the total and the 
Negro wages taken from identical pay- 
rolls for identical projects at identical 
stages in construction. According to 
these returns over $5,250,000 have been 
paid in wages to Negro workers on 
USHA-aided projects. Of this sum 
about one and a quarter million dollars 


TABLE II 


EsTIMATED DEGREE OF PARTICIPATION BY NEGROES IN USHA-AIDED PRoJEcTS 
UnperR Loan ConTRACT, AS OF SEPTEMBER 30, 1940, By EMPLOYMENT 
oF CONSTRUCTION LABOR 








Location 


Construction Labor* 






































Total Skilled, Semi-Skilled, ‘ : 
and Unekilied | Skilled Semi-Skilled and Unskilled 
Region 
Per Cent 
Per Per Negro 
Cent Cent of Semi- 
All Negro Negro} All Negro Negro All Negro Skilled 
of of and Un- 
All Skilled Skilled * 
Grand Totals} $45, 292,820.49 5,272, 737.96| 11.6 |20, 825, 048.58 1,212,319.50| 4.1 | 15,467,771.19| 4,060,418.46) 26.3 
Region I....| 1,749,810.92 26,877.76] 1.5 | 1,070,784.49 3,340.49 3 679,026.44 23,537.27 3.4 
Region II...} 19, 087,538.52 860,040.98) 4.5 |12,712,277.26} 144,718.59} 1.1 | 6,375,261.26) 715,322.39) 11.2 
Region III. .| 4,206,296.19} 657,543.51) 15.6 | 2,700,021.09 55,566.82) 2.1 1,506,275. 10 601,976.69} 40.0 
Region IV...| 9,505, 262.64/2,444,644.48| 26.0 | 6,144,237.79 690,318.44] 11.2 3,361,024.85| 1,754,326.04|) 52.2 
Region V...} 7,931,131.14| 768,239.23} 9.7 | 5,464,774.01 183,288.38} 3.4 2,466,357. 13 584,950.85] 23.7 
Region VI...| 2,068,997.03} 499,685.50) 24.2 | 1,234,059.57 133,257.77) 10.8 834,937.46] 366,427.73) 43.9 
Region VII. 743, 784.05 15,706.50) 2.1 498 .894.38 1,829.01 4 244, 889.67 13,877.49} 5.7 











* These data are taken from payrolls and represent the construction figures from those payrolls which had passed through the 
Office of Racial Relations as of September 30, 1940. They are not complete figures as of that date. Since, however, the total and the 


Negro wages were for each project, taken from identical payrolls, they do reflect the degree of Negro participation. 


data. In several cities, as in Baltimore, 
Maryland, this technique, when facili- 
tated by an aggressive, intelligent local 
social agency, has resulted in the em- 
ployment of skilled Negroes in places 
where such employment on govern- 
ment and other large-scale projects 
has been denied them in the past.’ 





technical men are designing projects and 
supervising construction, colored mechanics 
are employed on construction, and Negro 
managers are employed for the completed 
projects.” See, “National Defense Labor 
Problems,” The Crisis, October, 1940, p. 319. 

“See Edward S. Lewis, “We Tackled the 
Unions—and Won,” Opportunity, May, 1940, 
pp. 138-140. 


went to skilled Negro workers. The 
payments to Negroes represented over 
11 per cent of the total wages paid to 
skilled, semi-skilled, and _ unskilled 
workers at the time the payrolls were 
completed. Skilled Negro workers re- 
ceived slightly over four per cent of 
the total skilled payroll.’® 

In most areas Negro skilled workers 


*® As of December 31, 1940, Negroes had 
received a total of $9,576,000.00 in wages 
on USHA projects. This represented 13.4% 
of the total wages. Skilled Negroes received 
se’ aamaata 5.0% of the total skilled pay- 
roll, 
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have been concentrated in the trowel 
trades—bricklaying, cement finishing 
and plastering. Increasingly, the pub- 
lic housing approach is reaching Negro 
carpenters and painters, and in a few 
places it has led to the employment of 
colored electricians, plumbers, and 
steamfitters on union jobs. What has 
been illustrated by this early expe- 
rience and by the PWA Housing Divi- 
sion program is that a government 
agency can establish effective safe- 
guards for Negro labor. It is possible 
to create a mechanism which will 
facilitate employment for colored 
skilled workers and not destroy unions 
in the building trades. At the same 
time we have learned that in a decen- 
tralized program the Federal Govern- 
ment cannot do the whole job. It is 
effective only when local leadership 
assumes its responsibility, cooperates 
with local authorities and fights to 
protect Negroes’ participation. 


CoNCLUSION 


The Negro has entered public hous- 
ing. He is more nearly integrated into 
the program than is usually his expe- 
rience, and he has received benefits on 
the basis of his need and eligibility. 
The participation of colored Ameri- 
cans in public housing has _ been 
achieved through a process of coopera- 
tion between local and Federal agen- 
cies, since it is part of a program 
which was established by law as a 
decentralized one. Policies and pro- 
cedures were evolved by the USHA in 
order to guide public housing in such 
a manner as to promote the common 
welfare. Such policies and procedures 
are not inconsistent with the concept 
of local control, and once they have 


been established incident to the opera- 
tion of a program they can receive 
increasing acceptance by local agen- 
cies. The developments in this field 
indicate that sound racial policies, as 
recommended by a Federal agency, 
can become increasingly the patterns 
of local authorities. This, of course, is 
the ultimate goal of USHA and finds 
its expression in Bulletin No. 18 on 
Policy and Proczdure where the sec- 
tion on “Racial Considerations in Site 
Selection” is introduced as follows: 
The second prerequisite assumption with 
which the local authority should begin its 
search for a site is that concerning the racial 
distribution of the total number of families 
to be served—that is, if the authority has 
decided that local conditions indicate that 
there should be any distribution along ra- 
cial lines. . . . Where it has been decided 
that a project should be built to serve 
families who are predominantly of a given 
race, care must be exercised in selecting a 
site which will not do violence to the pref- 
erences and established habits of members 
of that race or to the community life of 
which they may be a part. The aim of the 
authority should be the preservation rather 
than the disruption of community social 
structures which best fit the desires of the 
groups concerned. 

Particular care should be exercised in site 
selection to safeguard the interests of minor- 
ity groups which may be affected. Although 
it is the responsibility of the local housing 
authority to decide its own racial policy, 
certain desirable principles may be suggested 
for application in this connection.” 


From public housing, we may glean 
certain basic lessons which seem per- 
tinent to the development of Federal 
aid to education and health. Funda- 
mentally, participation by Negroes in 
any public program approaches ade- 
quacy as it is planned with and by 


% Bulletin No. 18 on Policy and Proce- 
dure, pp. 7-8. Italics writer’s. 
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Negroes rather than for them by 
others more or less acquainted with 
Negroes’ needs and specific problems. 
Therefore, it is necessary, first and 
foremost, that participation by Ne- 
groes be planned long before programs 
are initiated. Second, desirable racial 
patterns should be established at the 
outset and integrated into the basic 
structure of the policy of the related 
agencies rather than be dependent 
upon the delayed modification or cor- 
rection of undesirable patterns and 
procedures.'® Third, it is possible for 
Federal agencies to respect local 
autonomy and yet adopt overall poli- 





%See the writer’s “Problems of Racial, 
Religious, and Nationality Groups in Public 
Housing Programs,” Proceedings of National 
Conference of Social Work, 1940, pp. 289- 


« 


cies and procedures that will protect 
minority groups. 

Ultimately, the degree and char- 
acter of Negro participation will re- 
flect the grasp of local Negro leader- 
ship upon the problems of Negroes and 
the detail of the programs evolved to 
meet those needs, as well as upon the 
skill and energy of that leadership in 
making articulate and effective the 
needs of the Negro masses. It will re- 
flect, too, the degree to which all 
groups in the community accept and 
make dynamic the basic democratic 
principle of equality of opportunity. 
One of the avenues which leads to 
equality of opportunity is the estab- 
lishment of broad national policies for 
federally-aided programs of social 
reform. 











Honor Societies in Negro Four-Year 
Colleges 


NELSON H. HARRIS 


THE Purpose or Tus Stupy 


The purpose of this study is to give 
an analysis of the present status of 
honor societies in the Negro four-year 
colleges holding membership in the 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. The term “honor societies” in 
this study refers to those organizations 
to which students are admitted on the 
basis of high scholarship. Some of the 
specific questions that the writer will 
attempt to answer by reference to his 
data are the following. (1) Are there 
any “honor societies” in these colleges 
and universities? (2) When did these 
“honor societies” begin? (3) What 
classification must a student have to 
be eligible for admission to these 
“honor societies”? (4) Are there “hon- 
or societies” in these colleges and uni- 
versities to which only freshmen are 
admitted? (5) Are these “honor so- 
cieties” national or local? (6) If the 
“honor societies” are national, how 
widespread are they? (7) Are there 
“honor societies” in these colleges and 
universities to which membership is 
based on high scholarship in a partic- 
ular field? 


Sources or DaTa 


The data included in this study were 
collected by means of a brief question- 
naire which was sent during April of 
1941 to all four-year colleges and uni- 
versities holding membership in the 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 


Schools, Questionnaires were sent to 
forty colleges and universities. 


RESULTS 


The data presented were gathered 
by questionnaires returned from 32 of 
the 40 four-year colleges and univer- 
sities holding membership in the Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, 


*A. & T. College 

Atlanta University 
Benedict College 

Bennett College 

Bishop College 

Clark University 

Dillard University 

Fisk University 

Florida A. & M. College 
Hampton Institute 
Howard University 
Johnson C. Smith University 
Kentucky State College 
Knoxville College 

Lane College 

LeMoyne College 
Livingstone College 
Louisville Municipal College 
Morehouse College 
Morgan College 

Morris Brown College 
North Carolina College for Negroes 
Paine College 

Prairie View State College 
Samuel Huston College 
Shaw University 

Southern University 
Spelman College 

St. Augustine’s College 
State A. & M. College 
State Teachers College 
Talladega College 

Texas College 

Tillotson College 
Tougaloo College 
Tuskegee Institute 
Virginia State College 
Virginia Union University 
Wiley College _ 

Xavier University 
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Table I, following, presents the 
number and types of “honor societies” 
found in the colleges and universities 
from which questionnaires were re- 


to freshmen only, 2 or 10.52 per cent 
have honor societies which admit 
freshmen and sophomores, 17, or 89.47 
per cent require junior or senior clas- 
sification for admission, and 2, or 





ceived. 


TABLE I 


NUMBER AND Types OF Honor SocieTIEs FounpD IN THE TuIRTY-T wo COLLEGES AND 


UNIVERSITIES FROM WHICH QUESTIONNAIRES WERE RECEIVED 








Item 





. Total number and per cent of these 32 colleges and univer- 


sities having honor societies... ....ssccccccsccceeccess 


. Total number and per cent of these 32 colleges and univer- 


sities not having any type of honor society............. 


. Total number and per cent of these 32 colleges and univer- 
sities having at least one chapter of a national honor society. 
. Total number and per cent of these 19 colleges and univer- 


sities having at least one local honor society............ 


. Total number and per cent of these 19 colleges and univer- 


sities having local honor societies only................. 


. Total number and per cent of these 19 colleges and univer- 


sities having one or more honor societies to which member- 
altity is TENSIEGd TOP LGGIINOR,. ous occ cece knn cissemecees 


. Total number and per cent of these 19 colleges and univer- 


sities whose honor societies admit freshmen and sophomores. 


. Total number and per cent of these 19 colleges and univer- 


sities requiring junior or senior classification for admission. 


. Total number and per cent of honor societies in these 19 


colleges and universities to which membership is based on 





- 


high scholarship in a particular field..... 


Number Per cent 
19 59.37 
13 40.62 
9 47.36 
11 57.89 
8 42.10 
0 0 
2 10.52 
17 89.47 
Nite ati wep pee 2 10.52 











Table I indicates that only 19, or 
59.37 per cent of the 32 colleges and 
universities from which questionnaires 
were returned have honor societies, 
and that 18, or 40.62 per cent of these 
institutions do not have any type of 
honor society. 

Table I further shows that 9, or 
47.36 per cent, of these nineteen col- 
leges and universities in which honor 
societies are found, have at least one 
chapter of a national honor society, 
11, or 57.89 per cent have at least one 
local honor society, and 8, or 42.10 
per cent have local honor societies 
only. 

It is interesting to observe, as seen 
in Table I, that not one of these 19 
colleges and universities has an honor 
society to which membership is limited 


10.52 per cent of these 19 colleges and 
universities have honor societies to 
which membership is based on high 
scholarship in a particular field. 

Table II gives the name, year founded, 
type and scope of honor society found 
in these 19 colleges and universities. 
Table II also shows that there are 
14 local and 5 national honor societies 
located in these 19 colleges and uni- 
versities, and that the first of these 
local honor societies began in 1923, 
and that the first national honor so- 
ciety in these institutions was organ- 
ized in 1924. Beginning with 1928 as 
shown in Table II, local honor so- 
cieties were organized in one or more 
of these institutions in 1930, 1931, 
1932, 1933, and 1938. The four remain- 
ing national honor societies were or- 
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ganized in 1926, 1929, 1935, and 
1937. It is further indicated that Phi 
Lambda Psi has 20 chapters, Alpha 
Kappa Mu, 21; Zeta Sigma Pi, 21; 
and Delta Phi Delta, 10. Data for 
Beta Kappa Chi were not available. 

The small number of chapters asso- 
ciated with these national honor so- 
cieties may be partly attributed to the 
comparatively recent years during 


SUMMARY 

1. The data taken from the ques- 
tionnaires returned indicate that 19, or 
59.37 per cent of the 32 institutions 
that responded, have some type of 
honor society, and that 13, or 40.62 per 
cent of these colleges and universities 
do not maintain any kind of honor so- 
ciety. 

2. Nine, or 47.36 per cent of these 


TABLE II 


Tue NAME, YEAR FouNnpDED, TYPE OF ORGANIZATION, AND SCOPE OF THE HONOR SOCIETIES 
Founpb 1n THEes® NINETEEN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 














Type of Number of Cha 
Name of = a Celestine ters Operating a 
Honor Society wa Each National 
Local National | Honor Society 
Beta. Kanna: Chi. .....0. 600%. 1924 National Not Given 
AMINE 50,6 dies sata seiisio swat 1923 Local 
SET IO TMIDR s o5 5.0.0: 0000 00% 1923 Local 
ge eS ree 1926 National 20 
pe > a ere 1928 Local 
Alpha Delta Alpha 
Scientific Society........... 1928 Local 
Alpha Kappa Mu............ 1929 National 21 
Sophist Honor Society........ 1930 Local 
Hite Siema: Bw... .. os .cccccces 1930 Local 
Kappa Phi Delta............. 1931 Local 
a Sr 1932 Local 
Kaptor Honor Society........ 1932 Local 
Iota Sigma Lambda.......... 1932 Local 
Acies Club..... tesa icretcoieinvesbtege 1932 Local 
Omicron Honor Society....... 1932 Local 
Orange and Green Honor 
NMS clove ics iis lesen slow sis 1933 Local 
ee ee 2 Ge ee 1935 National 21 
Dalte Phi Delta... sc..c0sscs 1937 National 10 
IDNs 5 5 0.000 0:0 ,05b 00 9.09 :0105 1938 Local 

















Note: Local honor societies are defined as those honor societies that are limited to one 


college or university. 


which these groups have received em- 
phasis in Negro institutions of higher 
learning. 

The relatively large number of local 
honor societies found in these colleges 
and universities may be due to some 
extent to the lack of coordinated effort 
in making available in these institu- 
tions such organizations. 


19 institutions in which honor societies 
are found, have organized on their 
campuses at least one chapter of a na- 
tional honor society, 11, or 57.89 per 
cent have at least one local honor so- 
ciety, and 8, or 42.10 per cent have 
organized on their campuses local 
honor societies only. 

3. There is not one of these 19 in- 
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stitutions in which an honor society is 
maintained especially for freshmen. 

4. There are 2, or 10.52 per cent that 
have honor societies which admit 
freshmen and sophomores, and 17, or 
89.47 per cent which require junior or 
senior classification for admission and 
only 2, or 10.52 per cent that have 
honor societies to which membership 
is based on high scholarship in par- 
ticular fields such as Chemistry, 
Biology, and the like. 

5. There are 14 local honor societies 


and 5 national honor societies located 
in the 19 institutions that indicated 
they had some type of honor society 
on their campuses. 

6. The first of these 14 local honor 
societies found in these 19 colleges and 
universities began in 1923, and the 
first national honor was organized in 
these institutions in 1924. Beginning 
with 1928 these local honor societies 
were organized in one or more of these 
19 colleges and universities in 1930, 


1931, 1932, 1933, and 1938. 








Current Literature on Negro Education 
BOOK REVIEWS 


It’s All Happened Before!" 


This volume is a significant contri- 
bution to the literature of a number 
of special fields. The method will com- 
mend itself to the critical historian of 
the wide field of American culture, and 
the calm and dispassionate exposition 
unearths material which will be useful 
to students of social trends as well as 
educational institutions. 

In our search for the new, persons 
engaged in the processes of profes- 
sional education have, within the last 
generation, turned away from the His- 
tory of Education as from a sort of 
Dead Sea fruit. We have been so eager 
to pass on new techniques, successive- 
ly, of tests and measurements, cur- 
riculum construction, guidance, or 
whatever the reigning fashion in Edu- 
cation might be, that courses in the 
History of Education have been all 
but discarded. 

One result has been that our stu- 
dents venture forth with their knowl- 
edge of the structure in which they 
are engaged, a practical void; and with 
a smug self-satisfaction that theirs is 
the ultimate wisdom; and with their 
minds vnfortified with the resistance 
to fads and quackeries in Education 
that could come only from a knowl- 
edge, gleaned through historical stud- 
ies, that there is very little new under 
the sun, and that what has been, is, 
and probably will be. 

Dr. Wright’s contribution—and it is 
one—traces the education of Negroes 
in New Jersey against a back-drop of 
social change that brings institutional 
efforts into sharp relief. The religious 
liberalism of the eighteenth century, 
the political liberalism of the post- 
revolutionary period, pass in review 
as great ferments in the public mind, 


* Marion M. Thompson Wright, The Ed- 
ucation of Negroes in New Jersey. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1941. 





precipitating themselves in_ philan- 
thropic efforts to aid Negroes better 
their condition. The gradual emer- 
gence of Negro leadership, and the 
trials and tribulations of a Negro pop- 
ulation living in freedom, but in a 
quasi-freedom at best, appear in Dr. 
Wright’s pages as part of this chang- 
ing scene. 

If students of Education—and of 
Negro education—need anything, it is 
perspective—the kind of perspective 
regarding the eternal struggle between 
freedom and slavery which this book 
provides. For New Jersey, free state 
though it was, “northern” state as it 
is, has always been for Negroes a state 
neither wholly free nor wholly slave. 
The social and economic cleavages 
within the state, and sectional differ- 
entiations reflected in the complex of 
the white populations, were always 
and inevitably reflected in the status 
of Negroes in the public schools. 

There are sidelights that afford food 
for thought. One gets the feeling that 
it has all happened before, and long 
ago—every step of the struggle for 
equal educational opportunity by Ne- 
groes. The Fair Haven School War 
affords a prime example. It happened 
in 1881, but it could also have hap- 
pened in 1901, or 1921, or 1941—and 
it has. This was the difficulty regard- 
ing the admission of Negro children to 
a “mixed” school; and the difficulty 
was finally solved when General Clin- 
ton B. Fisk, after whom Fisk Univer- 
sity was named, met with the colored 
citizens and assured them he thought 
it unwise to have mixed schools in Fair 
Haven. “The Reverend Benjamin Wil- 
liams, pastor of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church, seconded General 
Fisk’s suggestion. When a vote was 
taken it was unanimously decided to 
accept a separate school.” (p. 170.) 
We are further told that this incident 
practically nullified the law of 1881 
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which had just been passed to prohibit 
segregation, as General Fisk’s example 
and powerful prestige was followed 
elsewhere. 

Dr. Wright’s style is liquid, and 
would be acceptable in a volume with 
a lighter theme. In a doctoral thesis, 
her style is nothing short of possessing 
distinction. Persons educating Negro 
teachers would be wise to spare time 
from methods, tests, guidance, or even 
the curriculum, to have their students 
read and digest this volume. 

Horace Mann Bonn, President 
Fort Valley State College 
Fort Valley, Georgia 


Towards a Folk History’ 


There has never been a book exactly 
like Under the Cottonwood. It is a 
thinly disguised autobiography in 
which the author, under the name 
“Little Mamie,” gives an account of 
the Stearns family which, after the 
Civil War, went west with their for- 
mer owners. The black and the white 
Stearnses settled in Paris, Texas, the 
“Penhook” of the book. Because it is 
structurally faulty, Under the Cotton- 
wood is difficult to read. But whoever 
is willing to tackle its unjustifiably 
bad dialect, its complete disregard of 
the problem of time, its monotonous 
sloughing off of dozens of characters 
who die almost as soon as they are in- 
troduced, its complex of situations de- 
veloped with minimal skill and em- 
phasis, will find here the raw materials 
of a folk history. If examined closely, 
Under the Cottonwood, despite its lack 
of literary and sociological craftsman- 
ship, becomes a major document for 
the study of Negro folk life. Its all 
inclusive subtitle is, of course, over- 
ambitious; at best, the book is but a 
compound of local and family lore 


* Graham, Katheryn Campbell, Under the 
Cottonwood: A Saga of Negro Life in 
Which the History, Traditions and Folk- 
lore of the Negro of the Last Century Are 
Vividly Portrayed. New York: Wendell 


Malliet and Company, 1941. Pp. 262. 


told without regard for the niceties of 
literary or racial tradition. The very 
naivete of Mrs. Graham’s account 
gives it a peculiar value. From it could 
be distilled the ethos of her commu- 
nity, for what the book lacks in em- 
phasis upon the details of single epi- 
sodes is balanced by the selection of 
incidents. These are those which a 
daughter of the community, now in a 
new environment, remembers with the 
pardonable nostalgia of an expatriate. 
They are often so humble and com- 
monplace as to be of the sort often 
overlooked by more _ sophisticated 
writers and collectors. It is duly noted 
that a graduation exercise starts on 
time. Chickens get limber-neck, boys 
and girls make mirations, women quit 
field work to spend all their time as 
mid-wives, Uncle Sam is fired when he 
tells his employer that his niece has 
returned from college with a diploma. 
While the services of an editor might 
have caused Mrs. Graham to expand 
her tantalizingly short and inadequate 
episodes, the authenticity of the book 
as a record of the folk mind might 
have suffered in the process. Worse, 
references to “mer-rinie” Negroes, hair 
wropping, chinches, and privy styles 
might have been lost. All of these play 
a large part in the lives of folk Ne- 
groes. As faulty as this book is, it is 
probably more valuable in its present 
form than it would have been other- 
wise. 

While it is supposed to cover five 
generations of Stearnses, the book has 
no clear time divisions at all. It is 
impossible to date, save vaguely, any 
single event in the volume. For it is 
not a chronological narrative but a 
pastiche of reminiscences. Little Ma- 
mie listens to her relatives and their 
friends as they sit under the cotton- 
wood which grows in her grandfather’s 
yard. The old folks live their lives 
out in Penhook; their children grow 
up and move on to Oklahoma, to 
Washington, to California. Some come 
home to die of tuberculosis, some land 
in jail, some go to college and come 
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back home to teach. Through it all, 
the old folks ruminate upon who can 
cook the best turnip greens, whose 
children have made the best marriages, 
and who is currently “low sick.” The 
central figure in the book is Uncle 
Jake Stearns, who wants his grand- 
daughter to go up to “dat college at 
Nashvull” and “learn lots uv big nice 
words.” There are scores of partial 
portraits which one wishes the author 
had completed. There are nub-footed 
Dicey, who keeps her burial clothes 
nicely ironed and neatly packed in a 
box under her bed; Charity, who 
couldn’t hear what the preacher said 
because she was so busy serving her 
God; and Aunt Sue Duck, who was 
so noisy that her husband couldn’t 
die in peace—she kept running to his 
bed, saying, “Bracely, Bracely, stop 
‘zistin’ God. Stop ‘zistin’ God.” Then 
there were Sally, who was bound to 
have trouble because she had “blue 
gums an’ asthma besides”; little fat 
Hattie, who played “Fred Douglass’ 
Funeral March” at a wedding by mis- 
take; and Professor Prosser, a country 
school teacher who came every Satur- 
day to read the “Dallas News’”’ po- 
litical notes to the old men sitting 
under the big cottonwood. 

Since most of what action there is in 
the book takes place under this cotton- 
wood, dialogue accounts for the bulk 
of the contents. Though it is often 
stagey, as in a church pageant, there 
are nevertheless some gems which a 
folklorist can only hope that Mrs. 
Graham will expand later. The best 
single chapter is one in which the old 
folks reminisce about slavery times, 
when “ez much trouble wuz uh brewin’ 
ez ale.” The masters and overseers, 
good and bad, are evaluated by the 
old folks, but slavery to them was 
already beginning to have a semi-ro- 
mantic glow in which either excessive 
hardships or clever ruses by which 
masters and patterrollers were out- 
witted became the dominant patterns 
in their memories. But their keen ob- 
servations have a ring of truth about 


them seldom seen in print. 

Here is the significance of Under 
the Cottonwood. Cluttered as it is, it 
reflects accurately the main concerns 
of Negro conversation. As a portrait 
of folk Negroes, it is timeless. About 
the only change in Penhook revealed 
here is an advance in the cleaning of 
privies; all that Mamie tells of her 
college years concerns escapades in 
which the girls outwit the college mat- 
ron and her own anxiety about cloth- 
ing and graduation fees. Births, 
deaths, and marriages are duly re- 
corded. The author has, perhaps un- 
consciously, evaded the bitter side of 
life in Penhook; a lynching gets one 
paragraph, a race riot—‘“a little trou- 
ble’—enters obliquely through a 
charming anecdote about a Negro 
business man who, prompted by the 
mayor, addresses the mob, saying 
“we’s. go do everythin’ we kin tuh 
avoid peace.” But, perhaps just as 
unconsciously, and certainly just as 
obliquely, the poverty and squalor of 
Negro folk life, with their attendant 
and continuous hope for improvement, 
are revealed. The problem of the value 
of folklore to cultural history is pat- 
ent here. When Elder Simpson says, 
“B’longin’ to uh po’ man wuz hard. 
We wuz glad fuh mo’ dan one reason 
tuh git free’ or when Sister Jennie 
says, “So glad Ah’se free, Ah gits 
plenty tuh eat. Ah got chickens an’ 
uh garden an’ bes’ uv all, Ah got uh 
fedder bed; sumpin’ Ah’se longed tuh 
sleep on,” or even when Mrs. Graham 
calls a riot a “little trouble,” cui- 
tural implications are greater than 
the mere words themselves indicate. 
A simple account, such as this one, 
is filled with folk sayings, remedies, 
customs, and attitudes which are of 
great cultural import. 

In the writing of a book of this 
sort, however, there are many pitfalls 
to be avoided. Many of the faults of 
this book, as has been indicated, arise 
out of the author’s inexperience and, 
in their own way, contribute to the 
charm of the book. But there are oth- 
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ers which are all too common in the 
treatment of Negro life. Dialect, which 
is of extreme importance in this book, 
is so poorly handled that it is a dis- 
tinct handicap to the book’s useful- 
ness. “Kurin’ kungured” for “curing 
conjured,” “ wuz uh” for “was a,” “vit- 
tals” for “victuals,” “cullered” for 
“colored,” “gurls” for “girls,” and “uv” 
for “of,” all examples from a dozen suc- 
cessive pages, do nothing but slow up 
the reader; they come no closer pho- 
netically to the pronunciations of the 
words than do the standard English 
spellings. How much more effective is 
the idiomatic rendering, “Listen how 
proper she’s yelling and trying to 
wave her voice when it’s high. That’s 
the way she sings; all in ripples”! An- 
other difficulty is the stringing of un- 
related episodes on a tenuous string of 
time and familial relationships. The 
individual episodes are lost in a welter 
of aunts and uncles and cousins who 
are never distinctly characterized and 
differentiated. Again, the book is 
poorly printed. Quotation marks are 
confusingly placed, so that it is diffi- 
cult to tell who is speaking; misspell- 
ings are frequent, making it seem as 
though the author’s handling of dia- 
lect may be but a phase of poor 
proof-reading. Nevertheless, Under the 
Cottonwood is a valuable document; 
if more persons with stores of folk 
knowledge would put their lore on 
paper, no matter what the form, we 
shall have moved a long way towards 
the assembling of a folk history of the 
American Negro. 

U.ysses LEE 

Assistant Professor of English 

Lincoln University (Pa.) 


The Northern Crusade in Negro 
Education’ 


One of the bases for a dramatic epic 
in the social history of the United 


* Henry Lee Swint, The Northern Teacher 
in the South, 1862-1870. Nashville, Tenne- 
-* Vanderbilt University Press. 1941. Pp. 
21, 


States is found in the endeavors of 
Northerners who came into: the South 
during the days of the Civil War 
and Reconstruction, Abolitionists had 
drawn for them pictures with their 
voices and pens of the period when 
slavery would terminate. As the Fed- 
eral armies moved southward and the 
Confederate armies abandoned large 
populated territories, realistic demands 
made their appearance. Practical hu- 
manitarians were then needed for the 
tasks of these days. In the wake of 
these armies went missionaries and 
teachers as well as carpetbaggers. The 
story of the latter, although still im- 
perfect, has been frequently told. We 
have awaited the story of the North- 
ern schoolmasters and schoolma’ams 
who, while holding social views con- 
trary to the Southern whites, entered 
the South during the Civil War and 
established schools for whites and 
blacks. The study, under review, is an 
introduction to this subject and in it- 
self can lay no claim to definitiveness. 
It is limited to the brief period of 
years, 1862-1870. It expressly excludes 
the work of contemporary educational 
institutions for Negroes and denies 
consideration of the hypothesis that 
the public school system of the South 
arose out of the work of Northern 
teachers and politicians. It confines 
its attention specifically to those per- 
sons who engaged in teaching in the 
South, their motives, attitudes and ex- 
periences, and the reaction of the 
South to them. 

The author, a member of the De- 
partment of History of Vanderbilt 
University, describes in this study the 
work of the Freedmen’s Aid Societies 
and Associations, the motives and re- 
lationships of the officers of the asso- 
ciations, the motives and attitudes of 
the Yankee teacher, the Yankee 
teacher at work, and the Southern re- 
action. This section of the book occu- 
pies 142 pages, and is about two- 
thirds of the volume, the remaining 
one-third being devoted to appendices, 
bibliography, and index. This outline 
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indicates that the treatment of so im- 
portant a subject is altogether too 
brief, although the author has had ac- 
cess to documents hitherto inaccessible 
to historians. 

The importance of the movement is 
shown by the acknowledgement that 
in almost every city and town a school 
was established and that there were 
probably spent between five million 
and six million dollars by Northern 
interests for Southern education. Such 
figures as were available show that 
there were 9,503 white and colored 
teachers in Freedmen’s schools in the 
South, the majority of whom were 
from the Northern states, and that 
there were approximately 247,333 pu- 
pils in these schools in 1870. The pio- 
neer work of the Freedmen’s Bureau, 
at the head of which was placed Gen- 
eral O. O. Howard, is given priority in 
the study. The author describes briefly 
the interest of General Howard in 
Education, and quotes from one of his 
reports to the effect that he had de- 
voted more attention to the educa- 
tional branch of his work than to any 
other. The study, however, confines 
itself to the relief and educational 
work of the Bureau. 

The number of freedmen’s associa- 
tions was admittedly difficult to esti- 
mate, although the author accepts a 
former estimate by Julius H. Parmelle 
of seventy-nine. The author’s treat- 
ment of the American Missionary As- 
sociation’s work is incomplete and not 
sufficiently detailed and descriptive for 
inclusion in so serious a study. More- 
over, his sources for this association 
are only the well-known printed ones. 

One of the first questions to arise in 
the establishment of these schools was 
that of the segregation of the races in 
schools and supply depots. The issues 
growing out of this discussion, and the 
failure to face these frankly, set the 
pattern for Southern education for 
decades. It is interesting to observe 
that the American Freedmen’s Aid 
Commission, the American Missionary 
Association, the American Union Com- 


mission, and the majority of the asso- 
ciations forbade segregation. Schools 
and depots were to be opened “without 
distinction of race or color.” Lyman 
Abbott, Secretary of the American 
Freedmen’s Union Commission, an- 
swered the inquiry of an agent on this 
matter to the effect that the question 
had been discussed and that the officers 
realized that non-segregation would 
arouse opposition in the South. He 
stated that in principle the exclusion 
of a child from a schoo] on account of 
his color was “inherently wrong.” 
While such exclusion was condemned 
by the Commission, it stated that it 
would move “gradually,” being con- 
scious of the fact that separate schools 
once established would not be easily 
abandoned. In practice, however, it 
was asserted that “prejudice still kept 
the ‘poor white’ away from schools to 
which colored children were admitted.” 
The adoption of the principle of non- 
segregation did not of itself operate to 
achieve its purpose. The desire to 
compromise, to seek the easiest way, 
and to surrender to what seemed to be 
the popular will were apparent in this 
situation as in others of subsequent 
date. On the contrary, the story of this 
issue in the Boston Public schools re- 
veals an opposite result, although not 
entirely supported by public opinion. 

The motives, interests, and relation- 
ships of the leaders in these associa- 
tions have been studied by the author 
and there has been revealed common 
motivating features in them. They 
came from many fields of activity and 
all seemed to have been guided by 
worthy impulses. They represented a 
community of interests from many 
fields in the work of educating the 
Negro and the Southern whites. Some 
had been prominent in the Abolition 
Movement and had devoted their lives 
to it. Others had been operators in 
the Underground Railroad. It was in- 
evitable that they should regard the 
new work of education as the crown- 
ing feature of their battle. The ques- 
tion immediately follows, but remains 
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unanswered in this work, concerning 
the use which Radical Reconstruction- 
ists made of the power inherent in the 
continuation of the abolitionist cru- 
sade. The author asserts that the Rad- 
ical group manipulated the educational 
efforts of the abolitionist-supported as- 
sociations for the furtherance of their 
own political ends. The proof for this 
assertion is not submitted. A critical 
study and analysis of the correspond- 
ence of the Radicals as well as the 
Abolitionists and a study of the min- 
utes of the abolition societies as well 
as the associations would have thrown 
more light on this problem than this 
study has shown. 

Instead of following this problem 
through, the author diverts the atten- 
tion of the reader to a discussion of the 
wide range of social reform activities 
in which these leaders engaged, out- 
side of the realm of education. These 
activities included woman suffrage, the 
temperance movement, penal reform, 
socialistic experiments, and a variety 
of humanitarian reforms. Just how the 
author could arrive at the conclusion 
that while these persons were inter- 
ested in this variety of movements the 
fact that railroads, heavy industry, 
and finance were represented seventy- 
seven times in a group of one hundred 
and thirty-five names suggests that 
there might have been economic moti- 
vation in the leadership of the move- 
ment is not sufficiently clear. Never- 
theless, he shows that many of these 
men were interested in economic ven- 
tures such as cotton planting, land 
speculation, railroads and Southern 
purchases. While it is probably true 
that these motives were mixed, the 
scholarly inclined would prefer to have 
the evidence for the generalization pro- 
duced in larger amount than it appears 
in this volume. Objectivity would de- 
mand that consideration should have 
been given also to the economic rea- 
sons for Southern opposition to Negro 
education. 

In discussing the Yankee teacher the 
author endeavors to describe who these 


people were and what forces impelled 
them to engage in the work. Many of 
them were obscure persons and only 
insufficient material could be secured 
concerning them. He shows that the 
motivating force was a religious and 
humanitarian interest, with the re- 
ligious interest predominating. 

The missionary motive was impor- 
tant. It was said that “the missionary 
need not go to Africa.” When the 
teachers from Boston returned to their 
homes in 1867, they were compared to 
the original Seventy Disciples sent out 
by Jesus. On the contrary, the Ameri- 
can Freedmen’s Union Commission in- 
formed its teachers that they were not 
to be “missionaries nor preachers nor 
exhorters and they were to have noth- 
ing to do with churches, creeds, and 
sacraments.” This attitude was bit- 
terly condemned by the religionists. 
The leaders of the American Mission- 
ary Association in particular insisted 
that their schools should be pervaded 
by religious influences and that even 
in the teaching of sewing and knitting 
the evangelization of the pupils should 
be given every opportunity. 

It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection that “many of the teachers 
went South for their health.” It was 
believed that the climate of the South 
would be beneficial, and there were 
those who sought positions on this 
account. The number of applications 
giving this as a reason became so nu- 
merous that the American Missionary 
Association found it necessary to pub- 
lish this warning: “This is not a hy- 
giene association, to help invalids try 
a change of air, or travel at others’ 
expense.” Financial reasons motivated 
other teachers. In this connection, as 
one thinks of subsequent events in 
Negro education, the old question may 
occur, “Does History ever repeat it- 
self?” 

The information is all too brief con- 
cerning the life and work of Samuel C. 
Armstrong at Hampton, Laura M. 
Towne at the Penn School, Rachel 
Crane Mather at Mather School, Ed- 
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mund Asa Ware and Horace Bum- 
stead at Atlanta, and E. M. Cravath 
at Fisk. They are regarded, however, 
as examples of the sincere, highly edu- 
cated, idealistic Northern teachers who 
brought to the South the best of 
Northern culture. The locations from 
which these Northern teachers came 
show a high correlation between the 
cities of New England and the “de- 
pots” of the Underground Railroad. 
They came regarding themselves as 
“the spiritual followers of the armies 
of Grant and Sherman.” Many had 
little sympathy with the white South 
and completely disassociated them- 
selves from it. With an equally devout 
idealism they attached themselves to 
the freedmen. They regarded them as 
individuals and as brothers. Many in- 
sisted that the terms “Freedmen” and 
“Negro” should not be used. Gradually 
disillusionment dawned upon those 
who found that they could not work 
immediate miracles with their charges. 
While the Negroes are described as be- 
ginning their school work with enthusi- 
asm, a gradual decline of interest is 
said to have begun in Georgia by 1870. 
From this one state, the author infers 
that “the flagging interest of the freed- 
men themselves was a large factor in 
causing a general exodus of teachers 
after 1869-70.” It must be also evident 
that there were other factors at work. 

Questions arose among the teachers 
concerning the type of education 
needed by the freedmen. In the main, 
they began with the A B C’s and the 
three R’s, but there were those among 
them who taught their students Greek 
and “the higher branches.” Many ex- 
tended their teaching into the fields of 
“Sociology and politics,” with advice 
in the latter about how to vote. It was 
alleged by a contemporary as a result 
of this type of instruction that these 
teachers were communicating “to the 
colored people ideas of social equality 
with the whites.” The reaction of 
Southern whites to these educational 
endeavors is described as opposition 
to “mixed schools,” the fear of politi- 


cal domination by the enfranchised 
Negro and opposition to the fostering 
of what seemed to be social equality. 
The author states that the violent re- 
action of the South was against these 
and not primarily at Negro education. 
Nevertheless, opposition to Negro edu- 
cation receives incomplete treatment. 
The author makes no attempt to eval- 
uate the results of the work of the 
teachers, for he realizes that this would 
lead into an analysis of developments 
in Negro education for many years. 
While many of these crusaders went 
forth with the fire of idealism burning 
in their souls, says the author in con- 
clusion, with certain notable excep- 
tions the Yankee teacher became “an 
instrument in the hands of the Radical 
Republican Reconstructionists.” How- 
ever, this situation may have been 
more imaginary on the part of the 
white South than real. The substantia- 
tion of such a hypothesis, as previously 
indicated, is not completed in this 
study. It is hoped that the author will 
be able to expand this all too brief a 
study into a more comprehensive an- 
alysis and presentation of this impor- 
tant aspect of Negro education. 
CHARLES H. WESLEY 
Professor of History, Dean of the 
Graduate School, Howard Univer- 
sity 
Negro Youth in the Rural South’ 


This work is a study of the effects of 
minority status upon the personality 
of Negro youth. It is a study of typi- 
cal personality problems arising within 
the framework of Southern Negro so- 
ciety. The approach is sociological, but 
certain psychological techniques, and 
concepts of the cultural anthropologist 
are also utilized. No one school of 
thought is belabored, but a richly com- 
prehensive approach is achieved by 
combining contributions selected from 
various schools. 

The total impression of this broad 


* Charles S. Johnson, Growing Up in the 
Black Belt. Washington: American Council 
on Education, 1941. Pp. 337. 
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and carefully documented study is 
weightier than any of the many valu- 
able special points. The impression is 
of the terribly constricted lives that 
beat against social and economic 
strait-jacketing. The negative features 
—stated with unique coolness—add up 
to a total that is overwhelming for 
its character and antiquity, and that 
explains the generally depressed level 
of American Negro culture. Against 
the limitations, the insecurity, the 
frustrations, the fears and hostilities, 
the peculiar “nothingness” of this so- 
ciety whose “center of gravity” lies 
outside itself, Negro youth, however, 
is in conflict—and this is a sign of 
vitality, possibly of hope for a better 
future. 

The human material is found in 
eight Southern counties devoted 
mainly to cotton and tobacco culture. 
Rural and urban regions and lives are 
compared, with emphasis on the pre- 
ponderant rural population. More than 
two thousand Southern rural Negro 
youths were contacted, as were 916 of 
their families, through interviews, tests 
and schedules, and life histories. 

The volume opens with sketches of 
ten subjects in the late ’teen age, pre- 
senting typical reactions whose rela- 
tions to the social setting are indicated. 
Subsequent chapters examine social 
institutions fostering these personali- 
ties; the final chapter on “relations 
with whites” is an excellent statement 
of the code and its operation. 

Much of this material has been con- 
sidered before in earlier studies by the 
same scholar, though then from the 
viewpoint of Negro adults perpetuat- 
ing certain social forms. That material 
is still striking in the new presentation, 
dealing with the peculiar “matri- 
archal” form of the family and its 
aberrant kinship and sexual mores, all 
deriving intricately from the slave 
past in the New World, and its eco- 
homie consequences, 

“Typical” patterns of behavior are 
not found outside the plantation area. 
Significant diversities characterize Ne- 


gro life in the urban areas. In general, 
families and individuals of the middle 
and upper classes conform to the con- 
ventions of the general American com- 
munity. Related to this, and to the 
wider fulfillments realized on these 
levels, maladjustments diminish in 
youthful personalities—there is less 
hatred of whites, less generalized fear 
and insecurity, less internalized con- 
flict, less conflict with members of the 
group, higher ambitions and achieve- 
ments. On the other hand, upper-class 
Southern Negro youth suffers from the 
self-imposed limitation of avoiding all 
whites, and Negroes of lower classes. 
Avoidance of whites stills incentives to 
further advance because to do other- 
wise “would be tantamount to moving 
the frontiers of the whole race prob- 
lem.” Northern Negro youth is even 
better adjusted, as evidenced by test 
scores revealing the least hostility to 
both Negroes and whites, and this is 
truest in Chicago. 

Southern Negro youth’s great frus- 
tration is symbolized by the schooling 
situation, with its farcical schedule of 
compulsory education that conflicts 
with the demands of the farming sys- 
tem, its woefully inadequate provision 
of material and personnel, its alleged 
objectives quite unintegrated with the 
scheme of the society within which it 
operates. Symbolizing the slenderness 
of youth’s opportunities for self-de- 
velopment is the church, an ancient 
and complex institution rooted in the 
strife of the slave epoch, now as then 
tiding oppressed souls over the weari- 
ness of the times’ inadequacies. 

All the points are described, ana- 
lyzed, compared, and scaled on thirty 
tables of test scores, 

The study closes with a memoran- 
dum by Dr. Harry Stack Sullivan, 
psychiatrist. From his special ap- 
proach, he complements and confirms 
certain important conclusions. One is 
that there are “very wide differences 
of personality among Negro youth in 
this southern area.” The other is that 
of the few constant features in Negro 
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behavior, one is fear and _ hostility 
towards whites. The other is a general 
“amiabilty” of personality. 

The study is an impressive contribu- 
tion to the remarkable publications 
in Negro sociology already produced 
by Dr. Johnson. It provokes intense 
curiosity about certain related phe- 
nomena; which we hope may some day 
result in companion studies, one chart- 
ing “poor white” youth, and one about 
those adventurous personalities who 
crossed the “frontiers of the race prob- 
lem” into the wide world of whites. 

Rutu LANDES 

Field Representative 
President’s Committee on Fair 
Employment Practice 


Today’s Refugees, Tomorrow’s 
Citizens! 


Through this informative book, it 
can be seen that Dr. Saenger is a re- 
markably competent social scientist 
who is able to focus for us the problem 
of refugee-adjustment not only in sci- 
entifie terminology, but also in the 
refugee idiom, Dr. Saenger paints a 
panoramic view of the refugee in his 
background of Hitler-dominated Eu- 
rope, a background of economic and 
psychological strangulation for masses 
of non-Aryans and political dissenters. 
The effects of this state-directed op- 
pression upon the refugees to America 
is so profound as to require months for 
the new-comer to adapt himself to a 
“free” environment. The American 
who reads these pages receives an en- 
lightening view of his own norms as 
contrasted to certain of the European 
standards and values. Certainly such 
a discussion of the differences in 
American methods and values as it 
affects the adjustment of refugees is 
essential for a better understanding of 
the problem. 

Through the case studies one gets a 
vivid impression of the refugee’s short- 


*Gerhart Saenger, Today’s Refugees, To- 
morrow’s Citizens. New York: Harper and 
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comings, their difficulties, and their 
unique contributions. Of paramount 
importance to the refugee, Dr. Saenger 
tells us, is his need for economic and 
social adjustment, for upon it depends 
effective assimilation. It is the Ameri- 
can who must make the first overtures 
of good will and sympathetic under- 
standing toward the new element. We 
are told that a majority of the Ameri- 
can do make these friendly overtures. 
In this we wish to take issue with the 
author. It seems to us that Dr. Saenger 
hastily dismisses the important ele- 
ments of American prejudices toward 
refugees, especially during periods of 
unemployment, by simply stating that 
a majority of the Americans do accept 
the refugees. What statistics can he 
show to prove his point? 

In crisis periods as that which the 
country is now going through the 
refugee problem is utilized to create 
disunity on the matter of principles. 
“We are not Americans, nor do we 
hold to the spirit of democratic prin- 
ciples if we do not absorb the refugees 
of dictator-ridden Europe.” “We have 
unassimilated minority groups in the 
United States that should be taken 
care of first.” “Millions of American 
unemployed should be absorbed before 
an added refugee burden is taken,” 
are only some of the questions that 
seem to remain unanswered by the au- 
thor. Dr. Saenger argues that the 
refugees are too few in number to cre- 
ate a competitive problem; that many 
of them contribute new skills to 
native-born workers; and that some 
refugees establish enterprises employ- 
ing a majority of Americans. Granted 
this be true, and granted that the 
refugee’s contributions to the cultural 
and economic life of America is valid, 
who but a few of the intellectuals and 
social-service workers know and feel 
these facts to be true? The majority 
of laborers, the unenlightened, irra- 
tional masses offer no such welcom- 
ing hands. Prejudice is rampant in the 
ranks of the workers. The unions who 
must first give preference to their own 
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unemployed are hardly willing to ab- 
sorb additional refugee workers. If 
Dr. Saenger’s book would be read 
widely throughout American homes 
perhaps an alleviation of the prejudice 
factor might be accomplished. At any 
rate a better understanding of the 
refugee problems, of some of the fic- 
tions of discrimination used against 
the new elements could be ironed out. 

The last few chapters of this book 
seem to offer practical suggestions for 
the assimilation of refugees which in 
a few years might entirely solve the 
problem—that is, resettlement of the 
refugee into small communities 
throughout the United States. Thus 
isolated refugee communities which 
create prejudice problems, the 50,000 
to 60,000 refugees in New York alone 
would be absorbed and forgotten if 
moved to uncrowded cities throughout 
our land. 

Dr. Saenger’s book places an em- 
phasis upon the problem of the 
Americanization of the refugees which 
we find admirably enlightening and 
painstaking. Our emphasis would be 
upon the hurdling of the prejundice 
barrier which confronts the refugee. 
However, our feelings in no way de- 
tract from the competence of Dr. 
Saenger’s survey. 

JosePH 8. Roucek 
Associate Professor of Sociology 
Hofstra College 


Statistical Atlas of Southern Coun- 
ties: Listing and Analysis of 
Socio-Economic Indices of 
1104 Southern Counties’ 


We have been told that Southern 
folk are spread more sparsely and over 
a greater area than folk in Denmark 


or Ireland. The Statistical Atlas of 


* Charles S. Johnson and Associates: Lewis 
W. Jones, Buford H. Junker, Eli S. Marks, 
and Preston Valien; Consultants: Edwin R. 
Embree and W. Lloyd Warner, Statistical 
Atlas of Southern Counties: Listing and 
Analysis of Socio-Economic Indices of 1104 
Southern Counties. Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1941. Pp. 355. 


Southern. Counties makes possible 
another pertinent observation: that 
these folk, too, are spread over a more 
varied area. Dr, Johnson was particu- 
larly interested in compiling a county 
index of the South by crops, industries 
and degrees of rurality, that would 
serve as a guide “to conditions which 
vitally affected education and all 
other social relations throughout the 
region.” 

The index to these counties is based 
upon a quantitative and qualitative 
distribution of 51 socio-economic items 
found in 1,104 counties of ten states 
usually regarded as the Southeast, 
and of Kentucky, Maryland, and 
Texas. The facts upon which the index 
is based are those of demography and 
economics, with emphasis upon data 
on population, economic organization 
and social characteristics pertinent to 
education. 

The counties have been designated 
in a three way classification by agri- 
culture crop type, complexity of agri- 
culture, and degree of urbanization 
and industrialism. The first group is 
broken down into five major crop 
types, the chief of which is cotton. 
Complexity is indicated by one of 
four categories “one dominant crop 
system,” “dual system of major 
crops,” “multiple crop system,” and 
“unclassified.” The counties are 
further classified according to the de- 
gree of their urbanization and in- 
dustrialization into eight types rang- 
ing from the “Metropolitan City 
County” to the “Rural, Non-Industrial 
County.” These classifications enabled 
the development of a very useful tri- 
partite symbol of “county types” 
which permits studying the county 
in relation to itself, in relation to its 
own type, and to the regional pattern 
as a whole. 

The test of an atlas lies in its use. 
The reviewer essayed such a test with 
the volume’s indices of educational 
characteristics. Using the “Valuation” 
ratio of white schools to Negro schools 
as an index of discrimination between 
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whites and Negroes in school plant 
investment it was noted that in each 
of the states there was a relationship 
between the per cent Negro in the 
population and the value of Negro 
schools. Russell County, Alabama, for 
example, is a county in which 71.5% 
of the population is Negro. It has a 
school valuation ratio of 204.44, which 
means that for every dollar spent on 
the average Negro school building in 
that county $204.44 was spent on the 
average school plant for whites. Simi- 
larly high ratios were found in the 
other Southeastern states. Brantley 
County, Georgia, represented one of 
the extreme examples. This is a corn 
and tobacco growing county with 18% 
of its population Negro. It invests ap- 
proximately $795 on the school plants 
for whites to every dollar spent on the 
Negro schools. 

No less interesting are the interpre- 
tive possibilities of the data on the 
average expenditures per pupil by race 
in the area. In only 37 of the thou- 
sand or more counties were the aver- 
age expenditures for Negro pupils 
equal to those for white pupils. 
Twenty-eight of these counties were 
located in Kentucky and Tennessee. 
Again, these indices move in direct re- 
lation to the density of a bi-racial 
population. 

Three types of ratios are used in the 
volume, each of them concerned with 
coulity educational characteristics. 
Though these ratios are not compar- 
able, and though each must be used 
with caution, they do provide barome- 
ters of intra-regional differences. 

The Atlas is a worthy companion to 
Odum’s Southern Regions and Vance’s 
Human Geography of the South. It 
pioneers in analyzing the character- 
istics of the South’s most important 
political unit—the county. In so doing 
the volume has initiated a much 
needed bombardment of another one 
of the South’s research barriers. 

Tra De A. REID 
Professor of Socwology 
Atlanta University 


Railroad for America’s Young! 


Most of us who achieved adulthood 
in the 1920’s and 1930’s have thrilled 
to the greatness and majesty of the 
railroad train. We have longed to be 
engineers and firemen in spite of our 
cultural backgrounds. Though the rail- 
road had reached and passed its peak 
as an American institution (witness its 
recent bankruptcies and general re- 
ceiverships, its yielding to motor cars 
and airplanes), we loved it. We loved 
its engine and steam, we loved its 
power and go-ability. Like Edna Mil- 
lay, we often said: 

“My heart is warm with the friends I make, 
And better friends I’ll not be knowing, 
But there isn’t a train I wouldn’t take 
No matter where it’s going. 


Sometimes we forget that the sym- 
bolism of the railroad in the story of 
America’s growth was greatly en- 
hanced by something we were the cen- 
ter of—the Railroad Underground. 
The iron horse was the living proof of 
America’s expansion; the Underground 
Railroad, the greatest evidence of 
America’s devotion to the highest free- 
dom. The iron horse captured the 
imagination of the nation’s young al- 
most universally. In these times of 
smashing challenges, we might well in- 
troduce—rather than reintroduce—our 
youth to the mightiest adventure 
stories in our history, the stories of the 
railroad to freedom. 

Miss Curtis in her new book— 
Stories of the Underground Railroad 
—has tried to do just that. She has 
written for children of all ages. She 
has not told these stories for the first 
time, nor even told them for children 
for the first time. But she seems to 
know that, for some reason, these 
stories have not got across to the 
American public. She aims to correct 
that very significant error. She ex- 
pects, quite wisely, that today’s Amer- 
ican young would profit from the note 

*Anna L. Curtis, Stories of the Under- 


ground Railroad. New York: The Island 
Workshop Press Co-Op, Inc., 1941. Pp. 115. 
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of deep heroism in the struggle of the 
great American slave for the great 
American freedom. 

She has therefore selected fourteen 
from the thousands of Underground 
true stories and retold them with a 
simple charm. In each of these, some 
child or adolescent learned through his 
experience with a fugitive slave the 
profoundness of the workings of free- 
dom in the human soul. Most often the 
child was the son or daughter of some 
staunch Quaker. You can see these 
sons and daughters turning for a mo- 
ment from play or chores to carry the 
brave and dangerous torch to which 
the hands of their parents were so ac- 
customed. 

At times, Miss Curtis is not fully 
aroused by the throbbing excitement 
of her subject. Often her style is flat 
when it might have been soaring. She 
steers (decently) clear of the “heavy” 
stuff—interracial love affairs, brutal 
tricks by slave racketeers, healthy 
propaganda for Americanism from the 
lips of some of these same Quakers. 
She tries hard not to be offensive. Her 
apparent desire is a story that will tell 
itself, simply. 

Readers, forgive her these lapses 
and get her book and read it. Authors, 
follow her examples. Teachers, work 
her stories into your curricula. Let the 
American child have a real taste of the 
greatest “child-hero” stories in his lan- 
guage, for a change. 

JOHN LOVELL, JR. 
Department of English 
Howard University 


Harlem? 


HARLEM: Negro Metropolis, by 
Claude McKay, is an interesting pres- 
entation of various elements that go 
to make up this, the largest Negro 
settlement in the world. Mr. McKay 
does not have the coldly scientific ap- 
proach of the trained sociologist nor 





*Claude McKay, HARLEM: Negro 
Metropolis. New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Company, 1940. 


the professional detachment of the his- 
torian. Rather, he has the poet’s ap- 
preciation for the color, the tragedy, 
the comedy, the squalor, the exhibi- 
tionism that go to make up the life 
of this place he describes as “a flock 
of luxuriant, large-lipped orchids 
spreading over the sides of a towering 
rock, the color of African life .. . 
boldly splashed . . . upon the north 
end of Manhattan.” While this section 
is as much a colony as any other “for- 
eign” section of New York, it lacks 
the crystallizing force of a unique lan- 
guage, or religion, or tradition. Many 
peoples go to make up Harlem: native 
American-born Negroes, Negroes from 
the Caribbean Islands, Negroes from 
Central and South America, all linked 
by their common African heritage—a 
huge, unwieldy, unpredictable mass of 
humanity. 

Mr. McKay chooses to sketch 
briefly the vagaries of politics and real 
estate that brought the Negroes from 
their early headquarters in the vicinity 
of West 53rd Street into the far 
reaches of Seventh and Lenox Ave- 
nues, from the solid elegance of the 
Stanford White-built homes of “Striv- 
ers Row” to the lofty pretentiousness 
of the “Sugar Hill” apartments along 
Edgecombe Avenue. This section of his 
book is of particular worth to anyone 
whose personal recollections do not go 
back further than a decade or so, and 
it strikes a painfully familiar note in 
its account of Negroes paying prepos- 
terous rents to occupy dwellings aban- 
doned by the whites. Here are echoes 
of the great migration of Southern 
Negroes into the industrial centers of 
the North and West, a giant exodus 
that altered ineradicably the appear- 
ance of New York, as well as of Chi- 
cago and Detroit, at the close of World 
War I. Only here the Southern Negro 
found himself in close company with 
Negroes from all parts of the world; 
it is this very conglomeration of ele- 
ments that makes of Harlem the 
“Negro capital of the world.” 

Having accounted for the springing- 
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up of the Negro metropolis, Mr. Mc- 
Kay then proceeds to examine what 
are, in his opinion, the mass move- 
ments that have most vitally affected 
it. Along with this investigation, he 
takes time out to acknowledge the 
geniuses in various fields which Har- 
lem has given to the werld, particu- 
larly in business and the arts. It is to 
be regretted, perhaps, that he did not 
see fit to devote more space to the 
theatrical “greats” that have at one 
time or another been part of the Har- 
lem picture, to tell more of the colorful 
story of the old Lafayette Theater; he 
is content merely to enumerate the 
familiar names: Ethel Waters, Bill 
Robinson, Paul Robeson, the Smart 
Set, and to list a few bands: Lunce- 
ford, Ellington, Hopkins, and some 
others. As he sees it (to judge from 
the amount of space he allots) the 
most significant movements in Harlem 
have been those that grew out of truly 
or pseudo-religious beginnings, that 
clothed themselves with the glow of 
mystery, the trappings of pageantry, 
the compelling emotions of hero-wor- 
ship and mass hysteria. 

One of these is Garvey’s famous 
Back-to-Africa movement. Mr. Mc- 
Kay’s account of Marcus Garvey and 
interpretation of his efforts, with all 
the gaudy glory of Garvey’s hey-day 
and the drab tragedy of his failure, is 
one of the most thorough-going treat- 
ments of this bizarre figure that I have 
ever read. The analysis of the huge 
economic and political structure that 
Garvey created is vastly enlightening, 
and Mr. McKay manages to invest 
with a sort of melancholy dignity a 
character whom too many Americans 
dismissed as a prince of mountebanks. 

The account of Harlem’s “God,” 
Father Divine, is also well done, with 
special emphasis placed upon the last- 
ing effects on Harlem’s political and 
economic life of the mysterious, but 
powerful, “kingdoms” of the “Father.” 
Both Divine and Garvey have made 
profound impressions on Harlem that 
cannot readily be discounted. The fact 


that Mr. McKay continues to discuss 
the “Cultists” and the “Occultists” as 
integral parts of the city that is Har- 
lem tends to give his book the feeling 
of being too one-sided. He devotes 
considerable space to Sufi Abdul 
Hamid, Madam Fu Futtam, George 
Wilson Becton, and others of the same 
ilk, but this is not to be wondered at 
when one recalls the colorful and 
highly dramatic nature of Mr. Mc- 
Kay’s earlier writings. 

One of the most vivid, and most 
sordid, patches of the Harlem picture 
deals with the life of the Puerto Ricans 
and other Spanish-speaking people 
who have settled in the lower eastern 
regions of Harlem, and of the colorful 
and ofttimes murderous character of 
their activities. Here, too, is the story 
of the ever-present “numbers game,” 
and of how Harlem afforded a fine 
hunting ground for the big white rack- 
eteer syndicates that flourished during 
the period of Prohibition. Many names 
are mentioned that the reader will re- 
call as figuring prominently in the 
newspapers when an investigation was 
made of the “numbers” racket and of 
the activities of the notorious “beer 


baron,” “Dutch” Schultz. 


The section of Mr. McKay’s book 
devoted to business and politics con- 
tains many well-known names and the 
account of several worthy achieve- 
ments. One finds there the late, great 
Madame C. J. Walker, who truly 
brought about the transformation of 
a race, Doctors Powell and Savory of 
business fame, Ferdinand Q. Morton, 
A. Phillip Randolph, Arthur Shom- 
berg, and a host of persons distin- 
guished in business and professional 
life. The restraint with which Mr. Mc- 
Kay handles this part of his book, 
compared with the enthusiastic way in 
which he “lets himself go” on the reli- 
gious and cult movements, is evident 
and revealing. He is not too interested, 
here. He knows that this angle of the 
Harlem scene has to be dealt with, 
and he does so with his best kid gloves, 
carefully listing well-known names, 
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careful not to omit any that might be 
important. There is no warmth nor 
feeling in his treatment. 

The last part of this book suddenly 
ceases to be Harlem-and the Negro, 
and becomes all Claude McKay, his 
political views and philosophy. He be- 
gins with what could be a valuable 
discussion of the position of Negro 
labor, a question so vital in these 
times, and then branches off into a 
diatribe on the race question in gen- 
eral, bringing in all the various schools 
of thought on relations between Ne- 
groes and whites, all the way from 
Booker T. Washington to the Com- 
munist Party. Some of his ideas are 
good, some hackneyed and worked to 
death, none very original, and all out 
of place in this book. I think that this 
final section is the weakest, and does 
nothing but dim the value of the pre- 
ceding sections of the book. Mr. Mc- 
Kay, like many writers of his type, 
cannot keep himself out of a scene 
that he starts out merely to record and 
interpret. Like many another habitué 
of Harlem, he forgets his original 
premise: that Harlem is unique in the 
United States, yes, even in the world. 
Therefore, its conditions, problems, 
solutions, are not necessarily compar- 
able to other parts of the country. The 
Negro in Harlem is not the Negro in 
the United States. Mr. McKay, or any 
other student of Harlem, cannot pre- 
sume to speak for him. 

Hitpa A. Hin 
Teacher of English 
Cardoza High School 
Washington, D.C. 


Colored Catholics in the 
United States* 


It is frequently asserted that one of 
the crucial tests of Christianity in 
America is the manner in which it 
meets the problem of Negro-white re- 
lations and it is unquestionably true 





* John T, Gillard, 8S.J., Colored Catholics 
in the United States. Baltimore: Josephite 
Press, 1941. Pp. 298. 


that the Negro is examining with an 
increasingly critical eye the spirit and 
the program of the Christian church 
vis-4-vis his fortunes. An authoritative 
statement concerning the position of 
any one of the churches on this sub- 
ject is a happy service and such a 
service Dr. Gillard has performed in 
his Colored Catholics in the United 
States. The volume is a comprehen- 
sive, clear, and competent survey of a 
field to which the writer brings wide 
personal acquaintance and profound 
sympathy, being himself a member of 
the Josephite Fathers, the only Cath- 
olic community all of the members of 
which perform work exclusively among 
American Negroes, and the author of 
several earlier volumes on the Negro 
and the Negro’s relation to the Cath- 
olic Church. 

Dr. Gillard’s apology for this under- 
taking is the hundredfold increase of 
Catholic interest in Negro welfare 
since the latest previous national sur- 
vey in this area in 1929 as expressed 
in a multiplying of churches, missions, 
schools, colleges, and welfare institu- 
tions. An accurate statement and 
evaluation of this growth will serve as 
a guide and stimulus to future Cath- 
olic action among Negroes, the author 
thinks and correctly so. Moreover, a 
statement of the facts might conceiv- 
ably influence the Negro in his attitude 
toward the claims of the Catholic 
Church. 

The number of Negro Catholics is 
stated to be 296.998 or 2.3 per cent of 
the Negro population, a gain of six- 
tenths of one per cent over the ratio 
of 1928. Ten years ago one out of 
every 58 Negroes was a Catholic; 
today one out of every 43. The dis- 
crepancy between the total number of 
Negro Catholics given by Dr. Gillard 
and that of 124,324 reported by the 
Bureau of the Census for 1936 is ex- 
plained by the fact that the Govern- 
ment figure represents only Negroes 
in colored congregations while the au- 
thor’s count covers both Negro and 
mixed congregations. Dr. Gillard notes 
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on the ore hand, with some apparent 
pride, that the Catholic Church ranks 
fourth in its number of Negro com- 
municants. He explains the paucity of 
Catholics among Negroes, on the other 
hand, as due to the few points of con- 
tact with colored people open to the 
Catholic Church from colonial times 
forward and to the antagonism de- 
veloped between Negroes and Cath- 
olies, especially Irish Catholics, out of 
rivalry for jobs. Moreover, until re- 
cent years Catholic resources have 
been needed for work among foreign- 
born Catholics immigrating to Amer- 
ica. Finally, Catholic missioners 
among Negroes in the South have 
faced not only anti-Negro but anti- 
Catholic sentiment. To Maryland and 
Louisiana, where Catholics did have 
early and extensive touch with Ne- 
groes, there has developed a large 
Catholic membership to which the 
author gives detailed treatment. 

Protestant leaders will note with in- 
terest that the average number of per- 
sons per Negro Catholic congregation 
is 564 as compared with 147 for other 
Negro denominations and that the 
Negro Catholic congregation numbers 
more males per one hundred women 
than any other Negro denomination. 
Negro Protestant churches which 
claim to be the largest in the world 
might remember the Corpus Christi 
congregation of Catholics in New Or- 
leans which numbers 12,000. There are 
four Negro Catholic churches number- 
ing 5,000 or more members, two in 
Louisiana, one in Baltimore, and one 
in New York. 

One might raise the question as to 
why there are only 17 colored priests 
out of a total of 486 engaged exclu- 
sively in work for Negroes in America. 
Dr. Gillard explains that while the 
authorities are committed to the pol- 
icy of appointing colored priests to 
colored missions, they have been ham- 
pered in its promotion at least in part 
from the early insistence by idealists 
that colored and white candidates be 
trained together, an explanation not 


altogether convincing to this reviewer. 
A seminary for Negro candidates was 
established in 1920. One notes with in- 
terest that Patrick Healy, a Negro 
Jesuit, was appointed president of 
Georgetown College in 1873 and that 
during his administration the institu- 
tion was raised to the level of a Uni- 
versity. 

The author has effectively pointed 
to the liberality of the Catholic 
Church in its relationships with Ne- 
groes. The Catholic attitude toward 
the Negro slave was notably more 
Christian than that of most religious 
organizations. All Catholic churches, 
he points out, are open to the attend- 
ance of Negroes. Nearly a hundred 
Catholic colleges enroll or are willing 
to enroll Negroes. Two hundred thirty- 
seven grammar schools, forty-eight 
high schools, an increase of 20 since 
1928, three colleges, three industrial 
schools for boys, and twenty-two so- 
cial welfare centers represent only a 
portion of the provisions which the 
Catholic Church is making directly 
for Negroes. 

Although the author has described 
only Catholic activities “specifically 
designated for Negroes,” which makes 
for a partial picture, the picture still 
is an impressive one. This present pro- 
gram of the Catholic Church in rela- 
tion to Negroes finds sanction in Papal 
policy as enunciated especially by 
Pope Pius XI and the present Holy 
Father, Pope Pius XII. 

Dr. Gillard is enthusiastically sym- 
pathetic with the ameliorative pro- 
gram of the Catholic Church as it per- 
tains to Negroes in that persuasion. 
He suffers, however, from the same 
fears and practical considerations 
which, in Negro eyes, have always 
cursed the attitude of the Christian 
church in its relations toward the 
Negro. To label the effort to train 
Negro and white candidates for the 
priesthood in the same institution as a 
possible psychological error is a con- 
cession of weakness ill befitting a reli- 
gion which would exert any really 
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decisive influence upon human affairs. 
His observation that in some dioceses 
under present conditions both white 
and colored benefit from separate 
church units is a short-sighted and ex- 
tremely dangerous position. So called 
local adjustments through such an ar- 
rangement are many times annulled by 
the perpetuation of a system of segre- 
gation and a temper which are both 
undemocratic and unchristian. It is 
disheartening to see a spokesman of a 
great Christian church falter before 
the evil warnings of Senator Josiah W. 
Bailey and the grievous fascism of 
Governor Eugene Talmadge. Certain 
of the Christian churches may be cast- 
ing a wistful eye upon the eight mil- 


lions of unchurched Negroes. It is only 
fair to warn them that they are 
doomed to disappointment unless they 
can shake off their fears. There are 
too many agencies in America far 
humbler in their claims than the 
church and less exacting in their de- 
mands which are ready to feed, and 
clothe, and educate. Until the church 
learns faith in her own revolutionary 
calling and in the law that to lose one’s 
life in the path of the Galilean is to 
save it, she must be content to see 
millions without her doors and other 
millions only nominally within them. 
Wo. Stuart NeEtson, Dean 
School of Religion 
. Howard University 
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Current Trends and Events of National 
Importance in Negro Education 


Section A. Educational Organizations and Conferences 
for 1941 


WALTER G. DANIEL 


DUCATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AMONG 
NEGROES continue to hold confer- 
ences to discuss the problems incident 
to the education of this minority group 
from various points of view. A study 
of the developments among these or- 
ganizations and conferences shows that 
the number is increasing, the member- 
ship is continuing, the organizations 
tend to preserve their own identity 
and autonomy, and the programs show 
concern over the current issues of their 
respective fields and the restricted 
status of the Negro people in American 
life and education. 

The Executive Secretary of the 
American Teachers Association re- 
quested the various associations to 
consider holding their annual meetings 
at the same time and place. He offered 
the Alabama State Teachers College 
(Montgomery) of which he is presi- 
dent, as a meeting place. We shall be 
interested in seeing the extent of co- 
operation which will result in the 1942 
sessions. 

The 1941 record of the established 
annual educational meetings follows 
chronologically. 


TH ANNUAL CONFERENCE ON ADULT 
EDUCATION AND THE NEGRO at 
Howard University, Washington, D.C., 
January 30-February 1, using as 
theme the Negro in the national crisis. 
One conference period was devoted to 
a visit to the Library of Congress 
which continued its art and documen- 
tary exhibits on the Negro and Amer- 
ican culture, commemorative of the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the thir- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution. 
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ir ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
TEACHERS IN NEGRO COLLEGES at 
the Virginia State College, Ettrick, 
March 22. The papers dealt with war, 
defense, court practices, wages, and 
unexplored fields of historical research 
affecting the Negro. 


HE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COL- 

LEGIATE DEANS AND REGISTRARS IN 
Necro ScuHoons, at the A. and I. State 
College, Nashville, Tennessee, March 
26-28, devoting the entire time to dis- 
cussing the improvement of the qual- 
ity of college education through vari- 
ous aspects of the college program. 


HE ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF 

Encuisu 1n Necro Co.ueces, April 
4-5 in Greensboro, North Carolina, 
with Bennett and A. and T. Colleges 
as joint hosts. This association is en- 
larging its program to include all 
language teachers and intends to em- 
phasize in its papers content rather 
than pedagogical methods of presenta- 
tion. 


HE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 

DEANS OF WOMEN AND ADVISERS TO 
Girts IN Necro Scuoots, April 10-11 
at Fisk University, Nashville, Tennes- 
see. The main discussion treated the 
evaluation of the work of the dean of 
women. 


TH NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COL- 
LEGE WoMEN, April 11-13, also at 


Fisk, concerned itself with the subject 
of what shall the college woman de- 


fend. The group has accepted the in- 


vitation to cooperate with The Work 
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Projects Administration and _ the 
American Association of University 
Women in their activities to combat 
illiteracy. 


6 ie SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF 
SPEECH AND Dramatic Arts, at 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, April 
23-26. The program included one-act 
play productions, speech and dramatic 
demonstrations as well as the usual 
addresses. 


HE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PER- 

SONNEL DEANS AND ADVISERS TO 
Men IN Necro EpucaTIonaL INstI- 
tutions, April 24-26, Morehouse Col- 
lege, Atlanta, Georgia, discussing the 
preparation of college youth for na- 
tional defense. Educational advisers to 
C.C.C. Camps were included in the 
conference representation, 


HE ASSOCIATION OF BUSINESS OFFI- 

CERS IN SCHOOLS FoR Necross, May 
8-10, at Bluefield State Teachers Col- 
lege, West Virginia. Among the prob- 
lems treated in papers were those of 
financial operation, building mainte- 
nance, food standards, social security 
legislation, and student aid. 


Speen NaTIONAL CoNGRESS OF PAR- 
ENTS AND TEACHERS, at the West 
Virginia State College, July 28-30, 
built the sessions around the theme of 
education for individual responsibility 
in democracy and national defense. 


HE AMERICAN TEACHERS ASSOCIA- 

TION, in West Virginia, July 29-31, 
shared the hospitality of the above 
institution and gave attention to dis- 
cussions of the Negro’s position on the 
national and educational scene. This 
group. is the largest organization 
among Negro educational workers. 


TH! REGIONAL CONFERENCE ON ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL PROBLEMS, spon- 


sored by Divisions X-XIII (for Negro 
schools) of Washington, D.C., at 


Miner Teachers College, October 25. 


These conferences are promoted an- 
nually and the emphasis rotates among 
the elementary, secondary, vocational, 
and other fields of interest. 


HE CONFERENCE OF PRESIDENTS OF 

Necro Lanp-Grant CoLuEcss, at 
Chicago, Illinois, November 11-13, 
used as a theme the cooperation with 
federal agencies with particular refer- 
ence to agricultural extension service 
and the national defense program. Re- 
lations with the Office of Production 
Management, the National Youth Ad- 
ministration, employment practices, 
and defense industries were consid- 
ered. 


pes SouTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COL- 
LEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS FOR 
Necrors at Southern University, 
Louisiana, December 4-5. This asso- 
ciation has been sponsoring directly 
or indirectly serious and scientific in- 
vestigations in the field of secondary 
and collegiate education, and has con- 
ducted workshops for the thrashing 
out of problems and issues raised. 

In addition to the above organiza- 
tions and conferences, there are many 
other groups which promote significant 
educational work. 


HE ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY OF 

Necro Lire AND History convened 
in Columbus, Ohio, October 31-No- 
vember 2. Various aspects of Negro 
life, history, and culture were treated 
and some attention was given to sur- 
veying the location of Negro materials 
and to the study of neglected aspects 
of history. There has already been an- 
nounced the annual celebration of 
Negro History Week, February 8-15, 
1942. In addition to the Journal of 
Negro History, a scholarly publication 
which has been published for twenty- 
five years, the Association began, four 
years ago, The Negro History Bulletin 
which is designed for public school 
pupils, is issued in attractive format, 
and is rich with teaching materials on 


the Negro, 
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HE THIRD ANNUAL STUDENT YOUTH 

CoNnFERENCE of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People was held at Hampton 
Institute, Virginia, October 31-No- 
vember 2. The position of Negro youth 
regarding civil liberties, segregation, 
discrimination, labor union, consumer 
needs, defense and educational prob- 
lems was discussed in carrying out the 
theme regarding current problems in 
America for Negro youth. 


HE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF NE- 

cro YoutH met at Washington, 
D.C., November 14-16. The rights and 
duties of Negro youth were outlined 
with special stress on education, 
health, civil liberties, and a challenge 
to work for the defeat of Hitler. 


pons AupHa Kappa Mu Honor So- 
ciety met at Knoxville College, 
Tennessee, December 12-13. Its major 
officers are faculty members who as- 
sure permanency of the program al- 
though the society exists for the pro- 
motion of scholarship among students, 
who compose the larger percentage of 
membership. 


HE ATLANTIC LIBRARY CONFERENCE 

was held March 14-15 under the 
auspices of the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York and the General Educa- 
tion Board at Atlanta University, 
Georgia. It used as the general theme 
the library needs of the community 
and the equipment and service of the 
librarian, with particular reference to 


the South and the Negro. The occa- 
sion marked the announcement of the 
new School of Library Service which 
opened at the University in Septem- 
ber. Professional library education es- 
pecially for Negroes is provided for 
the first time as the part of a compre- 
hensive program of graduate instruc- 
tion. 


‘bry AMERICAN YOUTH COMMISSION 
of the American Council on Edu- 
cation completed in 1941 a series of 
investigations undertaken for the pur- 
pose of studying the personality de- 
velopment of Negro youth as affected 
by their minority racial status. The 
final volume is entitled Color, Class 
and Personality, and is written by Dr. 
Robert L. Sutherland, formerly of 
Bucknell University and now at the 
University of Texas, who was director 
of the special Negro youth studies de- 
scribed in the following release: 


Now, after four years of investigation, 
analysis, consultation and interpretation, the 
staff has issued the final volume in a series 
of nine publications, These volumes include 
an introductory “preview” with essential 
background information, four books report- 
ing the results of major field studies in dif- 
ferent areas of the country, a brief com- 
parison of three “liberal” communities, and 
the summary volume of overall interpreta- 
tion translated into recommendations. There 
were also prepared, in mimeographed form, 
a bibliography on the social and economic 
backgrounds of Negro youth and a com- 
pilation of data on the Negro population of 
Atlanta. 


Section B: Rural Education 


ALETHEA H. WASHINGTON 


The Contributions of Home Economics Education to Rural Society 
Madeleine Wand Kirkland 


T IS INCREASINGLY EVIDENT THAT 
HOME ECONOMICS is regarded as 
making many worthy contributions to 
the education of youth and adults in 
the rural communities of the country. 
For a number of years home-making 


education on all levels has centered its 
attention on the well-being of the 
child and on wholesome home and 
family life. These areas include fields 
of health, good use of leisure time, 
worthy home membership, and charac- 
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ter development. The homemaking 
program is said by one principal to 
have within it the greatest single op- 
portunity of any phase of instruction 
to meet the demands of society, in that 
it teaches ways and means of becom- 
ing more successful home members and 
home-makers and therefore more suc- 
cessful members of society. Whether 
or not there is general agreement with 
this statement, it will be conceded 
that instruction which fits youth and 
adults to contribute to the success 
of their own family life will have both 
present and future influences on so- 
ciety. 

Realizing this, home economic edu- 
cators are more and more adjusting 
their programs to the needs of present- 
day home life and conditions in the 
communities in which they are em- 
ployed. This calls for the setting of 
specific goals consistent with the needs 
and resources of the actual homes in 
rural communities. In no field should 
home economics make a greater and 
more compelling appeal than to the 
rural community with its hundreds 
of domestic problems to be solved, 
unique in many respects to each local- 
ity and holding out a distinct challenge 
to home economics workers every- 
where. 

Needs of Rural Families—Among 
the greatest needs of our rural groups, 
white and Negro, if they are to be 
helped to live effective, resourceful and 
satisfying lives, are: 

1. Happy and efficient homes. 

2. Homemaking education offerings for 

boys as well as girls. 

3. Increased knowledge of nature. 

4. Appreciation of the personal charac- 

teristics essential to happy home life. 

5. Provision for leisure time and how to 

use it. 

6. Information on family incomes and 

their management. 

7. Studies of the nature and needs of 

children. 

8. Facts on marriage and home life. 

These problems of rural home 


betterment have been approached 
through many popular educational 


channels, such as the grange, institutes 
for farm women, and the visiting 
teacher. The work of the visiting 
teacher is organized with that of 
county experts through systems of 
extension education for the home 
radiating from the state college and 
university, and through the enlistment 
of rural schools in the home education 
movement. The present national pro- 
gram of the 48 states owes its existence 
primarily to the National Vocational 
Act known as the Smith-Hughes Act 
which was passed by Congress in 1917. 
The act made adequate provision for 
promotion of vocational education of 
less than college grade in agriculture, 
trade, industries, and home economics. 
But, because of the ever present dis- 
crimination in the distributions of 
funds, benefits received by Negroes 
from this National Vocational Act are 
not as far reaching in the rural sec- 
tions as those received by whites. Out 
of $16,846,275* received by Negro and 
white land-grant colleges in seventeen 
states in 1935-36, the former, although 
they constituted 23 per cent of the 
population, received only 5.5 per cent 
of the money directly and only 9.15 
per cent indirectly. In June 1940, there 
were 490 Negro Extension Agents as 
compared with 6,306 white agents and 
assistants.” 

Major Programs for Rural Com- 
munities—However, a great deal of 
fine work with gratifying results has 
been done by Negro extension workers, 
home economics teachers, and home 
demonstration agents in the Southern 
states. It is impossible to dwell upon 
any one phase of the rural programs in 
an article of this length. It is my 
purpose merely to mention, and outline 
in some instances, the major services 
so that educators interested in rural 
betterment might know and use the 
services of the home economist, and 
that the rural people themselves might 


1“Racial Inequalities in Education,” pub- 
lished by the N.A.A.C.P., O, 1938, p. 6. 

*Extension Activties and Accomplish- 
ments, 1940. Extension Service Circular 363, 
Je 1941, p. 4. 
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know what services are available. As 
has been indicated, the extension 
worker was one of the first agents to 
contribute to rural society through the 
National program. Both home demon- 
stration agents and home economics 
teachers work through the extension 
program. Regular school programs and 
4-H clubs for youth outside the class- 
room have been developed. The home 
project, providing experiences in 
actual home situations, has been de- 
veloped to a high degree. In recent 
years have been added the programs of 
the Resettlement, Rehabilitation, 
Rural Electrification and Farm Secur- 
ity Administration. And today, rural 
society is receiving its full share of 
consideration in the defense programs, 
particularly in relation to nutrition 
and crop planning. 

Extension Service.—The home dem- 
onstration conducted through the 
National program deals with the in- 
dividual at work or in the natural 
environment of his daily task. Pro- 
grams of work are organized through 
conferences and group discussions—in 
many states beginning with the com- 
munity and organized by the county 
—the fundamental objective being the 
enriching of rural life and the develop- 
ment of rural people. While it is voca- 
tional, practical, and direct, it has 
important underlying and humanistic 
purposes. 

Educational programs are being 
planned increasingly with reference to 
the needs and economic conditions of 
the community. An outstanding exam- 
ple of this was seen in the experiment*® 
in coordinated efforts and rearrange- 
ment of emphasis on subject matter 
for the improvement of rural educa- 
tion inaugurated during 1933 and 1934 
by the State Department of Education 
in Texas, through the Division of Ne- 
gro Education in cooperation with the 
county superintendents in Cass, Hous- 
ton, and Lee Counties. The purpose of 


*Fifth Regional Conference, Teacher 
Training in Home Economics for Negroes. 
Mise. 1807, US. Department of Interior, 
p. 6, J] 1936. 


the experiment was two-fold: first, to 
interest teachers, county agents, health 
nurses, P.T.A. and missionary society 
officers, ministers, and others inter- 
ested in the improvement of the peo- 
ple, homes, and community in coming 
together for a study of the conditions 
existing in the community; and sec- 
ond, to promote a coordination of their 
efforts in a unified program to improve 
conditions. County-wide study meet- 
ings and planning conferences were 
held and a survey made of 801 fam- 
ilies. 

Agriculture and home demonstra- 
tion agents have also joined in promot- 
ing the thought of rural people along 
economic lines. Probably the most ob- 
vious contribution home economics is 
making to the agriculture program is 
enlightening the homemaker in being 
able to secure a higher level of living 
for her family. Since agriculture is 
really a family enterprise, it is impor- 
tant for the homemaker to have 
Knowledge and understanding of the 
family as a center where the quality 
of the human element in rural life is 
either raised or lowered. In this rela- 
tion the Bureau of Home Economics 
is continually gathering and interpret- 
ing data about food consumption at 
different economic levels. So the home 
economists are able to interpret con- 
sumption patterns and, in turn, inter- 
pret to the consumer where the best 
consumption values lie. Agriculture 
knows how much real income the land 
will produce; home economics knows 
the level of living this income will fur- 
nish the family. Here the two pro- 
grams can complement and supple- 
ment each other. 

The development of home industries 
has received attention in certain sec- 
tions, particularly in the South where 
the agricultural depression has made 
it difficult for the rural homemakers 
to make desirable improvements in 
their homes and maintain suitable di- 
etary standards. Long before the pres- 
ent Defense Nutrition programs be- 
gan, there could be seen increased 
interest on the part of rural people in 
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nutrition programs designed to pro- 
mote and maintain health, in garden- 
ing, and in canning budgets to provide 
the necessary fruits and vegetables for 
a satisfactory diet throughout the 
year. 

Planning on a year-round basis for 
food production and purchase to fit 
family needs is emphasized not only 
in the teaching programs of the Exten- 
sion Service but also by the home 
management advisory service of the 
Farm Security Administration. As of 
June 30, 1940, the latter agency has 
helped more than 560,000 white and 
Negro families to plan and finance 
their farming operations. These pro- 
grams, broadened in recent years to 
include culture subjects such as read- 
ing and music, assist rural women in 
making profitable use of leisure time 
through better planning of their homes 
and their work. Recreation is growing 
in importance as an extension activity. 
In order that the extension program 
may be effective in promoting contin- 
ued better living, a system of local 
leadership is used as far as possible. 
This involves bringing selected leaders 
together for periodic training by the 
state specialist or county home demon- 
stration agent. The leaders then pass 
on to the members of their respective 
groups part or all of the subject mat- 
ter and techniques acquired and bring 
back to the next training schoo] re- 
ports of difficulties overcome, ques- 
tions raised, and progress made by the 
members of the local groups. 

Teacher Planning.—For the past ten 
years, the federal government has had 
special regional conferences to discuss 
teacher training in Home Economics 
for Negroes. The conference groups 
give consideration to some of the more 
pertinent problems connected with the 
pre-service and in-service training of 
teachers of home economics. The agri- 
cultural and home economics groups 
meet in joint sessions to consider prob- 
lems related to the improvement of 
farm-family living. A very good ex- 
ample of this type of planning can be 
seen in the report of the “Eighth Re- 


gional Conference—Teacher Training 
in Home Economics for Negroes.”* 
With the help of a steering committee 
made up of outstanding leaders in 
Agriculture and Home Economics 
Education, an excellent outline for a 
joint program for home and family 
needs was worked out. This material 
was made available to teachers in lo- 
cal communities through State De- 
partments of Education or teacher- 
training institutions. 

Consolidated Schools and 4-H 
Clubs—Another great contribution of 
home economics is found in the trend 
toward the development of programs 
which challenge the interests of girls 
in high schools and young women be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 25. The con- 
solidation of rural district schools into 
centralized schools has meant the pos- 
sibility of teaching home economics to 
girls, not as an incident in the work of 
the general teacher, but by the trained 
services of a specialist. Some county 
schools of agriculture and domestic 
economy for whites were established 
as early as 1901. Though county 
schools for Negroes are not as ade- 
quate as those for whites, the Negro 
leaders in home economics are doing 
an admirable job. In the home eco- 
nomics courses industrial education 
begins in the seventh grade. Besides 
art and science courses, instruction is 
given in personal and home hygiene. 
It is found that home economics in 
the small town and rural school usual- 
ly represents a newer development and 
as a result frequently offers a broader 
program. The school’s total offerings 
are more limited than the city school 
and relatively more girls take all the 
home economics available. The pro- 
grams are also being planned more and 
more to include boys, for education 
for home living in the agricultural pro- 
gram of the school is of real impor- 
tance. 

Programs for youth outside of the 


‘Report of the Eighth Regional Confer- 
ence—Teacher Training in Home Economics 
for Negroes. Federal Security Agency, Misc. 
2253, p. 7, Ag 1939. 
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classroom are best carried on through 
the 4-H clubs. These programs are 
built upon the age level and needs of 
the group. The programs consist of 
projects relating to homemaking, 
problems in family relationships, care 
of young children, home beautifica- 
tion, home management, recreation 
and personal improvement. Much of 
this work is carried on during the 
summer months by home economic 
county agents, with fewer meetings 
during the winter months. 

Home Projects.—The newer courses 
of study in home economics recognize 
the necessity of giving pupils experi- 
ence in handling concrete situations 
instead of expecting them to learn the 
principles of homemaking by merely 
teaching them facts and theory. This 
recognition has given rise to an in- 
creasing use of home projects in such 
courses as a means of providing ex- 
periences in actual home situations. 
Through the home project as it has 
developed over the years and particu- 
larly the past eight or nine years, 
home economics students interpret in 
home activities the instruction they 
receive in the classroom. Reports from 
various states indicate that, through 
undertaking and carrying out home 
projects, girls develop ability to carry 
increasing home responsibility for such 
enterprises as planning and preparing 
food for the family meals which are 
adequate and yet procured at a cost 
low enough to come within limited in- 
come, raising in home gardens and 
preserving vegetables and fruits to be 
used in the family diet, making cloth- 
ing from material on hand, planning 
for family recreation at home at little 
or no cost, sharing in various phases 
of home management, caring for sick 
members of the family, and similar 
home activities. 

Elizabeth May and Lucy James, 
outstanding leaders at the Fifth Re- 
gional Conference on Teacher Train- 
ing in Home Economics for Negroes,® 
compiled the following objectives for 


5 Fifth Regional Conference—Teacher 
Training in Home Economics for Negroes. 


home projects discussed during ses- 
sions of the conference. 


I. Defining and modifying goals for per- 

sonal and family life. 

II. Progress toward emotional maturity. 

III. Judgment in the selection and use of 
personal and family resources (time, 
energy, materials, capacities, apti- 
tudes, information). 

IV. Progress toward optimum health for 
self and family. 

V. Enjoying and adding to beauty in the 
personal and home environment. 

VI. Contributing to the community 
through individual and family life. 


Resettlement, Farm Security, Rural 
Electrification Administration—Be- 
sides carrying on these programs of 
long standing the home economist has 
made a large contribution to rural 
society through the Rural Rehabilita- 
tion Division of the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration. The relationship between 
the county rural rehabilitation home 
supervisor and the families which 
make up her case load is rather a busi- 
ness relationship, her home economics 
work being largely in the field of plan- 
ning, budget making, and record and 
account keeping. She checks on the 
progress, gives stimulation, encourage- 
ment, and guidance to the families 
under supervision; and directs them to 
the nearest Extension Service for in- 
struction. 

Before the advent of this program, 
it is safe to say that relatively few of 
these husbands and wives have ever 
before sat down together to consider 
their financial situation, their produc- 
tion program, and their plans for 
family living for the year ahead of 
them. Making the plans is the first 
step on the road to rehabilitation. It 
is quite clear that unless families re- 
ceive some aid and supervision toward 
better home life, permanent progress 
will not be made. While many white 
rural families are the victims of sev- 
eral years of poor crops and low prices, 
most all rural Negro families are vic- 





US. Department of Interior, Misc. 1807, p. 
10, Jl 1936. 
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tims of generations of discrimination, 
poor crops, and low wages, if indeed 
they receive any reward in dollars and 
cents. There is no greater challenge to 
the Negro Home Economist than that 
presented in the development of the 
rehabilitation program. 

There is no greater contribution to 
be made by any field of education than 
that which is made by the home econ- 
omist in the housing program under 
the Farm Security Administration. 
The work with the migrant farm 
families is one of the most difficult 
tasks, of the home economists. No 
definite figures could be obtained on 
numbers of Negroes making up this 
large group of families. As of June 
1940, 35,000 migrant farm families had 
annually passed through the 43 F.S.A. 
migratory labor camps.* These fam- 
ilies belong to the half million migrant 
farm families who are wandering over 
the country seeking new homes but 
for the most part finding only a few 
weeks’ work in harvesting crops on 
large commercial farms and a tem- 
porary tent by the roadside. 

Also at the present time the Rural 
Electrification Administration em- 
ploys many specially qualified home 
economists to help with the educa- 
tional work for farm homemakers, The 
part of this program which has direct 
application to the home is based on 
what the homemaker should know 
about electricity in the home in order 
to use it well. It is interpreted to her 
in terms of a farm and home manage- 
ment program. The coming of elec- 
tricity to many thousands of farms in 
such a short period has brought with 
it many problems, the need of educa- 
tion in proper utilization of electricity 
being an outstanding one. 

Defense Programs—To be added 
to these programs in the very near 
future are the services planned by the 
National Nutrition Conference for 
Defense. To further education and to 
coordinate national activities in the 

*“The Home Economist and the FS.A. 


Housing Program,” Journal of Home Eco- 
nomics, Vol. 33, No. 2, p. 76, F 1941. 


field of nutrition, M. L. Wilson, in 
July, 1941, was appointed Director of 
Nutrition. Serving under the director 
is a home economist, Dr. Helen Mit- 
chell, whose program includes a sub- 
section on rural nutrition. One Negr > 
home economist, Mrs. Jane Williams, 
has been appointed to assist Dr. Mit- 
chell and to guide Negro nutritional 
programs. A national conference of 
outstanding specialists was held at 
Howard University during December, 
1941. This program also provides a 
section devoted to the problems of 
farm and rural communities. 
Outcomes of Services Rendered by 
Home Economists——The farm family, 
therefore, in surveying the possibilities 
of a better living in 1942 than in 1940 
and 1941 should look not only at cash 
receipts and purchasing power, but 
the family should also explore the pos- 
sibilities of more effective use of its 
available land and labor. A family 
may well ask: Have we made maxi- 
mum use of what the community 
offers? Could we obtain more help 
than we have from the Extension 
Service and the agricultural and home 
economics agencies? Although the 
family in the final analysis makes its 
own decisions, it can be aided by 
science and technology brought to it 
by the many educational programs. 
From the programs outlined here 
it is seen that home economists are 
alert to needs of the individual as well 
as the family as a whole. Throughout 
the programs there is an unique gen- 
eral contribution and that is making 
instruction specific, individual, and 
personal. It is not enough to learn 
about the family in society, the rela- 
tion of sanitation and housing to 
health, the application of art prin- 
ciples to house furnishings and dress, 
or the way the income should be spent. 
The individual, in the long run, wants 
to know how to select commodities, 
how to feed the members of his par- 
ticular family on his income, and how 
to build a satisfying life under the 
individual conditions which affect him. 
This is the kind of instruction which 
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home economics is giving to rural so- 
ciety. This can be seen in the objec- 
tives set-up by various states. 

A study made by Minnie Price’ 
shows that 44 states indicate 161 items 
in their objectives for home economics 
education for rural communities. 
These items were grouped under eight 
headings—health; attitudes, desires 
and appreciations; leadership; leisure, 
rest, recreation, social development; 
cooperative and group relationship; 
child development; nutrition, clothing, 
home management; standards of liv- 
ing; and economics of the farm home. 
Developing from these objectives is a 
greater respect for and an intelligent 
appreciation of homemaking as a pro- 
fession. The rural families which are 
reached by the home demonstration 
agents in the agricultural extension 
service, the adult homemaking educa- 
tion teachers, the home economic 
teachers of the consolidated schools 
and 4-H clubs, and the home eco- 
nomics workers in Resettlement, Rural 
Electrification, Farm Security Admin- 
istration, and defense programs are 
fortified by knowledge and experiences 
in making their homes and family life 
better and happier. 
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Section C: Education and the Law 
LEON A. RANSOM 


Kentucky 


URING THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, 
1941 CHARLES EUBANK, a Negro 
resident, filed a suit in the Circuit 


Court of Fayette County to compel 
his admission to the School of En- 
gineering at the University of Ken- 
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tucky. Basing his arguments on the 
Gaines decision from the Missouri 
courts, Eubank charged that he was 
eligible for admission as an engineer- 
ing student,—that no provision was 
made for this type of training at either 
Kentucky State College or the Louis- 
ville Municipal College (both publicly 
maintained institutions for Negroes) 
and that he was therefore denied the 
equal protection of the laws guaran- 
teed by the Constitution of the United 
States. The immediate newspaper 
reply of responsible state education 
officials was that they had no discre- 
tion in the matter—that their hands 
were tied by the operation of the Day 
law! enacted in 1904, which resulted 
in the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in the notorious Berea 
College Case,’ upholding the validity 
of the legislation which barred atten- 
dance of Negroes and whites at the 
same institution. 

Because of possible legal technical 
objections Eubank, on advice of coun- 
sel, filed another action in the United 
States District Court asking for an 
injunction against the officials of the 
University of Kentucky to prevent 
them from excluding him solely on 
account of his race or color, and for 
damages for their previous refusal to 
so admit him. (The officials according 
to newspaper version admitted that 
Eubank’s denial of admission was due 
solely to the Day law.) The suit in 


*Sec. 4526 a(1), Carroll’s Ky. Stat. (6th 
ed., 1922). 

*Berea College v. Comm., 211 US. 45 
(1908); see also (same title) 123 Ky. 209, 
94 S.K. 623 (1906). 


the state courts was then dismissed. 

Early in the present month (No- 
vember), prior to the date set for 
answer by the state officials to the bill, 
an order was issued by the authorities 
charged with administration of public 
education in Kentucky, authorizing 
the installation of a course in engineer- 
ing at the State College of Kentucky, 
a Negro institution, equivalent to that 
afforded to white students at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. 

The order recognizes the validity of 
the Gaines principle and re-establishes, 
by administrative fiat, the right of 
Negro citizens to educational equali- 
ties within the geographical confines 
of the state. The suit of Eubank will 
probably be adjudged moot on answer 
day, but it has served its purpose by 
informing Kentucky, as well as other 
states in which segregated education 
is the fixed pattern, that the “day of 
reckoning” is not far off. Costs of 
segregated instruction, occasioned by 
unreasoning prejudice, cannot much 
longer be borne, if isolated courses of 
instruction are to be added upon de- 
mands of individual applicants. In 
Gaines’ case it was Law, in Bluford’s, 
Journalism. Now Eubank wants En- 
gineering. Tomorrow it may be As- 
tronomy, Romance Languages, Medi- 
eval History, or any one of the 
graduate fields, as well as the pro- 
fessional fields of Medicine, Dentistry, 
Pharmacy, ete. The inability of the 
southern states to support their present 
inadequate white professional and 
graduate schools on a high level must 
point to the inevitability of an attempt 
to support separated schools on any 
level. 


Tennessee 


TT ScHoo, BoarD OF THE CITY OF 
CHaTTanooga has agreed that the 
present system of paying white and 
Negro school teachers on levels dis- 
tinguished only by the difference in 
race of the individual teachers cannot 
be sustained. As a result of a suit 


heretofore instituted by Negro teach- 
ers, the Board of Education has, with- 
out contesting the case in the courts, 
recognized the validity of the principle 
of “equal pay for equal ability and 
equal service” and ordered the aboli- 
tion of any and all schedules designed 
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to effectuate a differential in salaries 
of teachers based upon race. 

In Nashville the application of Har- 
old E. Thomas against Louis E. Hil- 
betts, et al., for equalization on teach- 
ers’salaries has progressed to the point 
of taking depositions, on application 
of the Negro complaint, from the white 
officials and members of the Board. In 
the preliminary depositions officials 
admitted that separate salary sched- 
ules were maintained for Negro teach- 
ers—these schedules fixing a rate for 
Negro teachers lower than that es- 
tablished for whites. Because the 
officials did not bring their records 
into court, the Judge of the United 
States District Court has ordered their 
production for inspection by com- 
plainant’s counsel. Progress of the case 


will be noted in a subsequent issue." 


*Since the above material was prepared 
for publication the Chancery Court of Knox 
County has announced its decision on the 
demurrer to the petitions filed by six ap- 
plicants for admission to the University of 
Tennessee on the grounds that there was a 
tax-supported institution within the state 
for Negroes at which they could obtain the 
type of education they desired. The Chan- 
cellor ruled that since the adoption of Chap- 
ter 43, Public Acts of 1941 and Section 5, 
Chapter 87, Public Acts of 1941, providing 
that equal facilities should be furnished 
within the State, the cases had become moot 
and sustained the demurrer. An appeal from 
this decision has been taken by the com- 
plainants. The case is known as State of 
Tennessee ex rel. Joseph M. Michael, et al. 
vs. Henry B. Witham, et al., No. 28, 627. It 
has been discussed in this column in the 
April 1941 issue and the progress on appeal 
will be noted on a later date. 


Virginia 


i a City or RicHMoND ScHOOL 
Boarp has adopted, over the pro- 
test of Negro teachers and their coun- 
sel, a salary schedule which, on its 
face, appears to subscribe to the prin- 
ciple of equality, but in fact, falls far 
short thereof. The schedule, adopted 
as a result of the effort of the Negro 
teachers to obtain parity in teachers’ 
salary, actually penalizes those Negro 
teachers who have spent ten years or 
more in the public school service. An- 
nual increments (irrespective of race) 
are automatic up to the tenth year of 
experience. Thereafter increments (to 
be fixed annually up to the maximum) 
are dependent upon recommendation. 
All salaries for the next year are to be 
fixed on the next higher (experience) 
level, up to the ten year period. How- 
ever, no salary now earned is to be 
reduced. Since no Negro teacher who 
has taught more than ten years is 
earning as much as a white teacher 
with ten years experience, it follows 
that no matter what her length of 
service may be, she cannot hope to 


arrive at the equivalent of a white 
teacher’s salary under five years. If 
discretion is permitted to obtain (as 
may be under the proposal), it is pos- 
sible that she will never advance be- 
yond the ten year level—never arriv- 
ing at the maximum. Under the present 
system teaching experience is penal- 
ized so far as Negroes are concerned. 

The plan, as adopted by the School 
Board has been severely criticized by 
the Negro teachers, both as individu- 
als and in their city association. They 
have employed counsel and propose to 
attack the plan in the courts and to 
compel a more equitable solution to 
salary difficulties.” 


? Since the above material was prepared 
the School Board of the City of Richmond 
has entered into further negotiations with 
the Negro teachers looking to an amicable 
settlement of the controversy. The Board is 
attempting to reach a compromise which 
will achieve parity within a lesser number 
of years. A meeting is scheduled for Satur- 
day, December 13, at which it is hoped this 
objective can be achieved. 
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South Carolina 


HE SITUATION IN SOUTH CAROLINA 

grows more tense day by day. More 
descriptive than any comment that 
can be made here is the following re- 
print from the editorial columns of 
the Charleston, South Carolina Light- 
house and Informer by way of the 
Crisis, November, 1941 (p. 353): 
Pleasant would it be to believe that by 
merely requesting an equalization of teach- 
ers’ salaries of the South Carolina legisla- 
ture, the same could be had. But the legis- 
lature is not made of that caliber of men. It 
doesn’t give a tinker’s dam about Negroes 
and less about the Negro schools. 

Witness, for example, the utterances of 
Senator Sawyer of Georgetown when equal- 
ization of salaries came up in the Senate: 
“We would like to see them make us give 
the Negroes more money.” This was the 
reply to the petition of Negro teachers for 
voluntary equalization. 

Apparently in agreement with Sawyer, 
the legislature on adjournment day voted 
$152,000 pay increase for white teachers and 


threw the Negro teachers out on their necks. 
In substance, the legislature said: “We are 
not going to pay you more, so go ahead and 
sue us. Senator Sawyer has said that even if 
you win in court we still won’t pay you any- 
thing.” 

A certification plan has been adopted but, 
in the words of Governor Maybank him- 
self, it is “in the interest of white teachers.” 
A few Negroes can benefit, however, but 
the respective counties can, legally, take 
away all the benefits accrued from the state. 
Hence, the Negro teachers are no better off 
than they were at first. 

The one solution for the salary situation 
in South Carolina is court action. To do 
this the Negro teachers must find, and pay, 
competent subjects within their ranks for 
the undertaking. The salary matter has to 
be settled from the state to the county and 
the city. It is a triple situation, not a mono- 
problem. And until this is done, distasteful 
though it may be, salaries in South Caro- 
lina will continue unequal and discrimina- 
tory. 


Louisiana 


"= PETITION OF THE NEW ORLEANS 
TEACHERS for equalization of sal- 
aries has been met by a motion to 
dismiss filed on the part of the local 
Board of Education. This motion was 
argued on November 19 and briefs in 
support of both sides of the argument 
were filed. The court has taken the 


case under advisement. Pending the 
decision, there is an unconfirmed 
rumor that Superintendent Bauer of 
the School Board has resigned because 
of his opposition to any attempt on 
the part of the School Board to negoti- 
ate with Negro teachers for equaliza- 
tion of salaries. 
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Dr. John A. Turner of the School of Dentistry, Howard University, presents 
the results of a dental survey of Negro college students and suggests a program 
of dental health education which it would pay the administrators of Negro 
colleges to consider. 


Dr. Robert N. Ford of the Department of Sociology at the Mississippi State 
College defines some of the major problems involved in the “quantification of 
social attitudes” with especial reference to the measurement of racial attitudes. 


Dr. Carter V. Good, Professor of Education at the University of Cincinnati, 
presents a very instructive discussion on some problems of historical criticism 
and historical writing which should be of especial value to persons working in 
the field of race relations where bias is such an important factor. 


Mr. James A. Bayton of the Department of Psychology of the Virginia State 
College discusses the very timely subject of racial morale. 


Mr. Thomas E. Hawkins, Assistant Dean of Men at Howard University, 
presents the results of a very suggestive follow-up study of the occupational 
maladjustment of a small group of Negro college students. 


Miss Mary Emma Allen, Special Instructor in Music in Berkeley County, 
Martinsburg, West Virginia, adds some more evidence to the growing number of 
— which seem to indicate that Negroes do not have superior innate musical 
ability. 


Mr. Jerome Heartwell Holland, Assistant Professor of Sociology at Lincoln 
University (Pennsylvania), presents a very suggestive study of the rdle of 
the Negro church as an organ of protest. 


Dr. Ellis O. Knox, Professor of Education at Howard University, presents the 
tenth of a series of annual surveys of the theses and dissertations written on 
the Negro for the school year 1941. 








